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FOREWORD 


ITH improved transportation and communication, the rural schools of 

this country have undergone many recent changes. However, rural 

schools still occupy an important place within the American public- 
school system. The most recent available figures indicate that 43 percent of 
all the public-school pupils in the United States attend rural schools of 
various sizes. ‘The smallest schools, those which employ only one teacher, 
still number almost 60,000. Even today these one-teacher schools are educat- 
ing 11% million American children and youth. 


It is sometimes desirable to study the rural schools separately from those 
of the urban areas. Rural education has special problems which are seldom 
found in the city school districts. By and large, the rural school districts have 
less wealth and more children per taxpayer. The schools are necessarily 
smaller and the rural districts must assume added costs in providing trans- 
portation between home and school for a considerable part of their enrolments. 


This bulletin presents an inquiry which must be counted among the three 
or four most extensive projects undertaken by the NEA Research Division 
in recent years. The planning of the study, the collection and tabulation of 
the data, and the writing of the report have required more than a year of 
continuous work. In addition to the members of our staff who have worked 
on this project, great credit should be given to the more than 4000 profes- 
sionally minded rural school teachers who realized the importance of the 
study and who gave so generously of their time in filling out a long, and in 
some respects a highly personal, questionnaire. To supply this information 
these teachers have devoted a total of over 10,000 man-hours of work. 


It has been found impractical to report the entire study in a single issue 
of the Research Bulletin. ‘Vhe Association, therefore, will produce a series ot 
smaller reports within the next few months giving more intensive treatment 
to various phases of the study. 


The value of this study will depend largely on the extent to which it is 
used by state and local teachers associations. ‘There are many possibilities of 
making comparative, corresponding studies on the state or local levels. The 
findings in this report show how seriously rural schools lag behind urban 
schools in nearly all respects. Such findings should help professional leaders 
in rural areas in their efforts to arouse public opinion to take appropriate 
action. 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


There are many widespread conceptions and 
nisconceptions about rural teachers and rural 
hools in the United States that have never 


been proved with factual evidence. For ex- 


ample, some people believe most rural teachers 
re young, unmarried women just beginning 
their teaching careers who are only marking 
time until they can get a more desirable job 
in a large urban school; that the typical per- 
son employed in the 1-teacher school is isolated 
on some remote mountain top cut off from 
nearly all contact with the outside world and 
without any of the conveniences of this age; 
yr that nearly all teachers in the smallest 
schools are forced to carry coal, clean the 
schoolhouse, and perform other menial tasks 
in addition to boarding with a nearby farm 
family. Being based upon insufficient or no 
evidence, many such opinions are mere con- 
jecture. 

What is the real status of the typical rural 
teacher? How does he fare as compared with 
other classroom teachers? How much training 
and experience does he have? What are his 
most serious problems? How have the war 
and postwar years affected the school in which 
he works? To what extent are these many 
widely held beliefs true or untrue? Such were 
the questions which prompted the NEA Re- 
search Division to initiate this study in the 
fall of 1951. 


Source of Information 


This report is based upon an 8-page ques- 
tionnaire containing 56 questions calling for 
232 separate items of information. It was 
mailed to almost 18,000 rural school teachers 
in January 1952. Approximately 50 percent 
of those to whom the inquiry form was sent 
were suggested to the Research Division by 
county and rural district superintendents as 
working under conditions representative of the 
best, worst, and average in their respective 
school systems. The other half were selected 
at random local school 
directories, 


from state and 
All the respondents reported on herein 
worked in open rural areas or in small com- 
munities. None were teaching in schools 


located in cities over 2500 in population. 


Blanks Sent Out and Returned 


At least 100 blanks were sent to every state. 
Some of the states which have the largest 
numbers of rural schools received as many as 
700 to 800 inquiries. At the outset, it was 
decided that a determined effort would be 
made to get replies from at least 1000 

schools and a like from 
2 and 3 teachers, schools of 4+ to 10 
and 


1-teacher number 
schools of 
teachers, schools of over 10 teachers. 
Another predetermined goal was to obtain 
250 to 1000 replies from every major geo- 
graphical region of the United States. As 


Table 1 


realized. 


indicates, both goals were largely 


Percentagewise, the best return was from 
the 1-teacher schools, the opposite of which is 
the usual experience. ‘he rate of return from 
1-teacher exactly 50 percent 
higher than it was from schools of over 10 
teachers. Only a little more than 1 in 10 of 
the teachers in the larger rural schools in one 
region returned their blanks. 


schools was 


Another interesting sidelight: the highest 
rates of return were from the states farthest 
from the source of the study. Of the teachers 
in the Far West, 29.1 percent returned ques- 
tionnaires; of those in the Northwest, 28.2 
percent. On the other hand, the percent of 
return from the Southeast was only 19.1. 

The blanks were filled out between January 
and May 1952. Therefore, except where 
otherwise specified, data reported describe situ- 
ations existing in the school year 1951-52. 


Representativeness of the Sample 


It is impossible to determine the exact de- 
gree to which the sample used in this study 
is representative of all rural teachers and 
rural schools in the United States. The ofh- 
cial statistics on rural education in this coun- 
try are both incomplete and out of date. ‘There 
was little comprehensive information available 
that could be used to test this sample ade- 
quately. 

On the basis of certain meager information 
and the judgment of experienced people in 
educational research, however, it is possible 
to point out what are believed to be certain 
general limitations of the sample. The reader 
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should keep the following points in mind in 
evaluating the results: 


1. The sample is believed to be weighted some- 
what in the direction of the smaller rural schools. 

2. The distribution of teachers between elementary 
and secondary schools in the sample is weighted 
slightly in favor of the elementary schools. 

3. The proportional representation of geographical 
regions in the sample is believed to be reasonably 
satisfactory since the questionnaires were distributed 
according to the percent of the total rural teachers 
who were in each region. In this connection, of 
course, the sample is representative only to the 
extent that questionnaires were returned in the 
same proportions as they were sent out. 

4. Again, because of the way the respondents were 
selected, there is no reason to that the 
sample gives undue weight to either good or bad 
rural school conditions. 


suspect 


‘To generalize from the above mentioned 
limitations, it is likely that the averages for 
particular sizes of schools are slightly more 
reliable than the averages for all sizes to- 


gether. The separate averages for eleme 
and secondary schools are believed to be slig 
ly more accurate than the averages for th, 
levels combined. Also, an average for 
ticular region is likely to be a little 
reliable than an average based on the 
bined regions. 

In spite of the above limitations, near! 
the results reported in this study are belie 
to be reasonably accurate in describing acty 
situations existing in 1951-52. In cases whe; 
there is doubt, the fact is noted in the tex: 

Altho the number of respondents 
from item to item in the questionnaire, a tota! 
of 4266 blanks provided at least some info 
mation that could be used. Table 2 shows hoy 
the 4266 blanks are distributed among siz 
of schools and among regions. Read the ta 
thus: Of all the blanks returned by teacher 
in l-teacher schools, 5.1 percent of them can 
from New England. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES SENT OUT AND PERCENT OF 
RETURN BY SIZE OF SCHOOL AND REGION, 1951-52 





Number of blanks sent out to teachers in 


2-and 3- 4 to 10- Over 10- 





Regions* l-teacher teacher teacher teacher 
schools schools schoois schools 
1 2 3 4 5 

New England 220 267 395 164 
Middle Atlantic 766 528 581 542 
Southeast........ 1,123 1,399 1,385 1,400 
eee 1,163 876 1,095 1,072 
Southwest....... 248 370 403 292 
Northwest... ‘ 726 476 637 414 
Far West at we 361 310 339 228 
Total. 4,607 4,226 4,835 4,112 





Percent of blanks returned by teachers in 





2-and 3- 4 to 10- Over 10- 





All l-teacher teacher teacher _ teacher All 
schools schools schools schools’ schools sch 
6 7 8 9 10 1] 
1,046 30.9% 30.7% 25.1% 17.1! 
2,417 31.2 27.1 25.6 23.6 
5,307 20.9 18.0 19.7 18.3 
4,206 29.8 24.0 23.8 21.9 0 
1,313 26.2 21.1 22.3 11.3 0 
2,253 37.1 25.4 27.8 16.7 8 
1,238 32.4 28.4 31.9 20.6 
17,780 29.1% 23.0% 23.9% 19.4° 





® New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Middle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Te: 


Virginia. 


Middle: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 


Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 


Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 





TABLE 2.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED, 1951-52 





Number of blanks returned by rural teachers in 





Number of blanks returned as a percent of a 
blanks returned by rural teachers in 





2- and 3- 4 to10- Over 10- 











Regions* 2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All l-teacher teacher teacher teacher Al 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools sch 
_ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 r 
New England... . 68 82 99 28 277 5.1% 8.4% 8.6% 3.5% 6 
Middle Atlantic. . 239 143 149 128 659 17.8 14.7 12.9 16.1 15 
Southeast........ 235 252 27: 256 1,016 17.6 25.9 23.6 32.2 23.8 
ee 346 210 261 235 1,052 25.8 21.6 22.5 29.5 24 
Southwest....... 65 78 90 33 266 4.9 8.0 7.8 4.1 6 
Northwest. ...... 269 121 177 69 636 20.1 12.4 15.3 8.7 14 
fe 117 88 108 47 360 8.7 9.0 9.3 5.9 8.4 
: en 1,339 974 1,157 796 4,266 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0 





* See Table 1 for states comprising each region. 
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Organization of Report 


Section II of this bulletin contains a variety 


personal information about classroom 


reachers working in various sizes of rural 
schools and in various geographical regions of 
the United States. Here one will find data on 
age, sex, marital status, and dependents of 
rural elementary- and _— secondary-school 
teachers. 

The third section deals with the profes- 
sional status of teachers in rural schools and 
includes data on training, experience, number 
grades taught, size of school and of school 


istrict in which employed, and membership 


in the National Education Association. 

Section IV reports some interesting and un- 
usual data on housing conditions—adequacy 
and inadequacy of present living accommoda- 
tions, the presence and absence of the facilities 
and conveniences of modern living, types of 
places in which rural teachers live, and dis- 
tances and methods of travel to and from 
work. 

The data in Section V deal with employ- 
ment conditions. Here one will find informa- 
tion on rural teachers’ contracts, including 
the extent to which teachers are required to 
assume responsibility for nonschool duties, 
factors affecting salary schedules, the extent 
to which teachers are expected to contribute 
to political campaign funds, days of sick leave 
allowed, and the adequacy and inadequacy of 
retirement plans. 

Section VI deals with some of the condi- 
tions that affect instruction in rural schools. 
It includes data on controversial issues which 
the rural teacher feels he should avoid dis- 
cussing in the classroom and in the commu- 
nity, information on time available for essen- 
tial schoolwork, and statistics on the types of 
buildings in which rural teachers work and 
the adequacy of facilities therein. 


The section on income and expenditures of 
(VII) 
less information than was requested in the 
blank. Because there were limitations on space 
allotted this report and because some of the 
data were exceedingly difficult to interpret, 


rural teachers contains considerably) 


much of the information originally intended 
for this section will be reported 
another form. Nevertheless, Section VII con 


later in 


tains much interesting and useful information 
such as average annual income, payments to 
employment agencies, extent of personal debts, 
which 
summer-school expenses, and individual esti 


purposes for money is borrowed, 
mates of financial positions now as compared 
with | year ago, 5 years ago, and 10 years ago. 

Section VIII, the summary of the report, 
contains what a summary is expected to con- 
tain: highlights of the study, major findings, 
progress achieved, important problems. Fspe- 
cially useful is a subtopic entitled “A Com- 
posite Picture of the Rural Teacher.”’ 


Concerning the Appendix 


Readers will find the Appendix especially 
valuable because here detailed breakdowns are 
available on several questions contained in the 
blank. The Research Division frequently finds 
that economy in printing can be effected by 
reporting valuable yet space-consuming data 
in this form. 

The text of the report is written for the 
type of reader who is mostly interested in 
major findings and in the general story. ‘The 
Appendix is designed for statistically minded 
individuals, for those who have an especially 
keen interest in the topic, and for research 
workers who usually like to know the whole 
story, including fine details. The reader will 
note, however, that frequent references are 
made in the text to the tables in the Appendix. 
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II. Personal Factors 


This section is devoted to an analysis of 
the age, sex, marital status, and the number 
of dependents of rural teachers. Only signifi- 
cant totals, averages, and statistical highlights 
are reported here. For a more complete break- 
down, readers should consult Tables A, B, 
and C in the Appendix. 


Age of Rural Teachers 


Contrary to prevalent opinion, there ap- 
pears to be little relationship between the 
sizes of rural schools and the ages of teachers 
employed therein. Conjecture on this matter 
ranges from the idea that most teachers in 
the very small schools are exceedingly young 
to the opposite notion that they are “old 
timers,” inadequately trained and poorly qual- 
ified, placed in positions where they are least 
conspicuous in the school community. As far 
as ages are concerned, both ideas are largely 
erroneous. The typical teacher in the small 
rural school is neither significantly younger 
nor older than his counterpart in the larger 
rural school. ‘The median age of teachers in 
l-teacher elementary schools was only 5 
months below that of teachers in elementary 
schools of over 10 teachers. Differences at the 
secondary level were likewise small. 


Classification 

. . Median « 

Elementary, by size of school of pica mwa 
1 teacher 42.5 
2 and 3 teachers....... 42.2 
4 to 10 teachers.... iar caeads 41.2 
Over 10 teachers. . 42.9 
All elementary-school teachers . 42.1 

Secondary, by size of school 
10 or fewer teachers 33.8 
More than 10 teachers... . Te 
All secondary-school teachers 34.2 


The only differences that appear signifi- 
cantly large in the above listing are those 
existing between elementary and secondary 
teachers as groups. Secondary-school teachers, 
by and large, were a younger group. The 
median age was almost 8 years lower. Of the 
rural secondary-school teachers, 57.5 percent 
were 35 years of age or younger, as compared 
with 31.7 percent of the rural elementary- 


school teachers. Only 22.0 percent 
secondary-school teachers, as compared 
38.5 percent of the elementary-school te, 
were over 45 years of age. 

As pointed out earlier, there was litt!, 
ference between the median age of teach 
in one size of school as compared with ¢ 
in another; however, there is some e\ 
that may partially explain prevalent jd 
The percent of teachers 25 years of age , 
younger was slightly higher for 1|-teacl 
elementary schools than for elementary sch 
of over 10 teachers. Also, there were 24 | 
sons (out of 1303) in 1-teacher element; 
schools who were over 65 years of age 
compared with none in elementary schools 
more than 10 teachers. It would appe 
therefore, that the smallest schools have a fey 
more teachers on the extreme ends of the av 
scale than do the larger schools. At the sany 
time, the sizes of the differences fail to su! 
stantiate the claim that large proportions o! 
teachers in small schools are either very yo 
or in their advanced years. 

The distribution of median ages by ge 
graphical regions shows a more varied pict 
The youngest rural elementary-school teachers 
were in the Northwest, where the media: 
was 38.1 years as compared with 42.1 
for all rural elementary-school teachers. |) 
rapid population growth of Northwestern 
states in the last decade probably accounts {or 
this situation. Great increases in populatio: 
have brought about a demand for teacher 
from other states, and teachers who tende 
to move were usually those in the lower ag 
brackets. 


Sex 


A study made by the NEA Research [Di 
sion of rural teachers employed during ¢! 
school year 1936-37* reported that 15.8 pe: 
cent of the teachers in 1-teacher schools wer 
men. The current study, which is based o 
teachers employed in 1951-52, showed that 
this percent had dropped to 12.0. Altho men 
outnumbered women among the respondents 
in rural secondary schools last year, there ha 
been --n unmistakable exodus of men tron 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status.’’ Research Bullet 


42; January 1939. 
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FIGURE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
TEACHERS BY AGES, 1951-52 
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the rural elementary schools in recent years. 
Looking at all rural schools together, we find 
that the ratio of men to women respondents 
dropped 27 percent over the 15-year period. 

As indicated in Table 3, the ratio of men 
to women teachers in this study varied widely 
from one region to another and from one 
educational level to another. ‘The Southeast 
had the lowest ratio at both elementary and 
secondary levels, but New England, which 
had one of the lowest ratios at the elementary 
level, had the highest ratio at the secondary 
level. 

Marital Status 


The great majority of the rural teachers in- 
cluded in this study were married. In ele- 
mentary schools married teachers (including 
those divorced or separated and those wid- 
owed) outnumbered single teachers better 
than 3 to 1; in secondary schools, 2.3 to 1. 

It was not unexpected that most of the 


' male teachers would be married; however, 


the proportions of female teachers reported as 


; married were not anticipated. Of the women 





2 Ibid, 


elementary-school teachers 74.3 percent were 
married, divorced or separated, or widowed 
as compared with 25.7 percent who were 
single. More than half (56.5 percent) of the 
women secondary teachers also were married. 

In 1939 the NEA Research Division re- 
ported that 26.6 percent of the teachers em- 
ployed in 1-teacher schools in 1936-37 were 
married.* Last year only 25.6 percent were 
single. In 1936-37 from 26.6 to 31.6 percent 
of the teachers in all types of rural schools 
were married. Now only 25.3 percent are 
single. Thus, in a period of 15 years the 
marital situation has completely 
itself. 

The distribution by size of school and 
level of education is provided in Table B of 
the Appendix. 


reversed 


Dependents of Rural Teachers 


The questionnaire used in this study re- 
quested information concerning the number of 
persons who were fully and partially depend- 
ent upon the respondents for financial sup- 
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port. In tabulating the data, each partial 
dependent reported was counted as one-half a 
dependency unit. 

Of the rural elementary-school teachers 
included in this study, 40.6 percent reported 
no dependents of either type. Among  sec- 
ondary-school teachers 35.2 percent reported 
no dependents. On the other hand, 46.7 per- 
cent of the elementary-school teachers and 
55.6 percent of the secondary-school teachers 
averaged at least 1 dependent; 22.6 percent 
and 34.6 percent averaged 2 or more depend- 
ents; and 11.5 percent and 19.7 percent aver- 
aged 3 or more. Thus, it can be seen that 
the typical rural teacher is more likely to have 


someone depending upon him for fina; 
support than not. The over-all average 
the 4253 teachers who answered this quest 
was 1.06 dependency units per teacher. ‘}) 
frequently voiced claim that most teache; 
have no one to support but themselves 
contrary to factual evidence. 

In certain categories (see Appendix, ‘Table 
C), the extent of dependency was substantial. 
For instance, married men in the elementary 
schools averaged 2% dependency units. Ove; 
9 out of every 10 in this group had at leas 
1 dependency unit, 7 out of 10 had 2 or mo: 
dependency units, and almost half had 3 
more. 


+ 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS BY SIZE OF SCHOOL AND REGION, 1951-52 





Classification 


Size of schoo!l—ele mentary 
1 teacher 


2 and 3 teachers......... ssialinie: O6l 


4 to 10 teachers 


Over 10 teachers... eas — ae 


All schools—elementary 
Size of school—secondary 


10 or fewer teachers inate os diewveted 


Over 10 teachers - 
All schools—secondary fas a csi Mini. SeSekas.stah Ge gM 
Regions—elementary*® 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast... 


2 Re oe ies 5, conten MEMAs, 


ee 


Northwest. . ry epee ty Sean ee 


Far West. ... ndrasitace a a BERS ES A ete 


All regions—elementary 
Regions—secondary * 


I ere een ocean 
Middle Atlantic : paciemwahecunae 
Southeast..... we 2 shade ae wiatpra 
Middle : ic eis ; AY Re OE 
Southwest . + Shiu areermunte kane 
Northwest. ..... kee i Mhewe ee tine Scha Sees ween 


Far West cae 
All regions—secondary 





* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 


Total 
Percent Percent number 
men women reporting 
2 3 4 
ee eee ee ee ee 12.0% 88.0% 1,332 
soca ampaliiniliashb-deite incmenial iia inbansten 21.2 78.8 
as 0 nia ds ew areee ae aes 21.2 78.8 791 
La eta te a a: ee ee 7.4 92.6 
oe alah eh aa Hire erecat wie sehr aia . 16.3% 83.7% 
ee ET re 58.1% 41.9 
ak AGA G Es tears eee es 47.0 53.0 
nail eaee ewe 52.0% 48.0 
Re ee I APS ee be. Pe 12.9% 87.1 
PT ee ee ee 20.0 80.0 
inate BSAAe eines here 12.1 7.9 
eC eee Te eee es ee 16.4 83.6 
eee) ee i, eee ee 22.9 i | 
sadudenandtectae deenus oe Gi 14.6 85.4 ( 
Se ee ee ee ee 20.9 79.1 
PF eT ee Le ee ee ee 16.3% 83.7 $44 
LOR A eee 62.3% 37.7° 
ee ee rey eee ne eee ee 55.5 44.5 
ee eT eee ee er ee re 38.5 61.5 
oe ey ee ee 54.3 45.7 
i A sf sik ere a CA ce ls ho 54.2 45.8 
init hacalsch 6 dle ip ene 0s ew Re 59.5 40.5 
ee ae 61.8 38.2 
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III. Professional Status and Operational Units 


This section of the report includes a variety 
of information about the professional training 
and experience of rural teachers. Also reported 
are some facts on the types of schools and 
the sizes of school districts in which rural 
teachers work. While the last 2 factors named 
do not control the professional status of the 
rural teacher, they do have an important 
bearing on the subject. 


Size of School District 


The typical rural teacher returning the 
questionnaire worked in a very small school 
district—small, that is, in terms of number 
of teachers employed. In fact, 19.1 percent of 
the elementary-school teachers worked in dis- 
tricts where they were the only teacher em- 
ployed; 37.2 percent worked in districts 
employing a total of fewer than 4 teachers; 
55.8 percent, in districts employing fewer than 
10 teachers. On the other end of the scale, 
only 14.7 percent of the elementary-school 
teachers worked in moderately large rural 
school districts, which for our purposes might 
be arbitrarily defined as those employing 100 
or more teachers. 

Secondary-school teachers responding 
worked in somewhat larger districts, but even 
here 54.9 percent were employed by boards 
of education which hire fewer than 20 teachers. 
Only 15.5 percent of the secondary-school 
teachers were working in districts having 100 
or more teachers. 

It is apparent from the above facts that a 
great many rural school districts maintain 
only 1 school, and this school is likely to be 
a small one. 

The data on sizes of school districts repre- 
sented in the study are exceedingly interesting 
when observed by broad geographical cate- 
gories. Here we see the effect of the differences 
in local organizational patterns in various sec- 
tions of the country. Most of the states in the 
Southeast are organized on the county-unit 
plan. The average size of district in this 
region was 144 teachers for elementary-school 
teachers reporting and 141.9 for secondary- 
school teachers. In the Middle Atlantic region, 
where some of the states are also organized on 
the county-unit plan, the average district is 
still comparatively large—76.8 for elementary- 


school teachers reporting and 75.0 for 
teachers. But in 
populated New England and in the Middle 


states, where there are few if any count) 


secondary-school densely 


units, the average district employed very few 
teachers. ‘To _ illustrate, 
teachers in New England reported an average 
district of 9.9 teachers; in the Middle states 
they reported an average of 10.4 teachers. 


elementary-school 


Table E in the Appendix gives further 
details. 


Size of School 


One-teacher rural schools usually have a 
smaller pupil-teacher ratio than do the larger 
schools. Of the 1338 teachers in this category 
reporting in this study, 233, or 17.4 percent, 
had fewer than 10 pupils in school; 747, o1 
55.8 percent, had fewer than 20 pupils. On 
the other hand, 17.1 percent had 30 or more 
pupils and 1.3 percent had 50 or more pupils. 
To illustrate the utmost extremes, 30 teach- 
ers reported enrolments of 3 or fewer pupils 
and 2 reported having 70 to 79 pupils. The 
average enrolment in 1-teacher schools was 20. 

For elementary schools of 2 and 3 teachers, 
the average enrolment was 58, or about 23 
pupils per teacher. Of the 946 schools in this 
category reported on, 10.8 percent had enrol- 
ments of fewer than 30 pupils and 6.5 percent 
had over 100 pupils. 

The average for all the elementary schools 
included in the study was 101; the median, 
however, was much smaller—48. The great 
difference in the 2 measures of central tend- 
ency can be explained by the presence of a 
few very large consolidated elementary 
schools. ‘There were 51 in the study with 
enrolments of over 600 and of this group 
6 had 1000 or more pupils. 

The average secondary school reported on 
also was small. While the average enrolment 
was 292 and the median 255, 37.1 percent 
had fewer than 200 pupils and 11.7 percent 
fewer than 100. The average enrolment for 
elementary and secondary schools combined 
was 136; the median, 67. The typical rural 
school represented by these teachers, there- 
fore, might be described as a 3-teacher school. 

Percents of elementary having 
fewer than 10 pupils varied from less than 1 
percent in New England and in the South- 


schools 


(i1] 








east to 25.1 percent in the Northwest. The percent of the teachers in this classificatio, 
percent of secondary schools having fewer taught children in 3 or fewer grades, whe: 
than 100 pupils varied from 2.0 percent in 46.1 percent taught children in 7 or n 
the Middle Atlantic states to 34.4 percent grades. As the schools became larger. 
in the Far West. The largest secondary number of grades the teacher was responsib| 
schools reported in the study were in the for decreased rapidly. ‘The elementary-sc} 
Middle Atlantic and Southeast regions where teachers in 2- and 3-teacher schools taught 
the average enrolments were 397 and 387 average of 3.2 different grades; in 4- ¢, 
respectively. On the other hand the secondary teacher schools, 1.9 grades; in schools wit! 
schools in New England, the Northwest, and over 10 teachers, 1.2 grades. For details se 
Far West were, on the average, less than ‘Table 4. 
half as large. Altho classes tend to be somewhat sm, 
It can be seen from the above data that in rural schools than in urban schools, the 
rural schools tend to be larger in states having grade range in the typical rural school c| 
large local school districts as well as in states room probably more than offsets this adyai 
where the rural population is least sparse. tage. 


Small lecal districts and sparsely populated Professional Training 


areas combine to bring about unusually small Fifteen years ago 62.3 percent of the teac! 
schools in the Northwest and Far West. ers in 1-teacher rural schools had at leas: 
Table F (see Appendix) gives complete 2 years of college training and 10.0 percent 
information on the sizes of rural schools. were college graduates.’ Data collected in this 
study indicate that these percents are now 

Scope of Job 76.5 and 23.2, respectively. There has been 

some improvement but the significance of the 


The typical rural > Soa Ragone change depends entirely on how one is 
responding to the ee ae “at Sins i. clined to look at it. On the one hand, the 
dren in almost .4 di ow y et : ¥ 7% € percent of teachers in 1-teacher schools holdi 
span of the job of t € typical secondary degrees has more than doubled in 11% decades. 
teacher was almost as wide—3.8 grades. A Oy the other hand, at the average annual 
great many teachers in city school systems ate established over the last 15 years, it will 
teach children of only l grade, but in the take 87 years more (until the school \ 
rural schools covered in this study only 16 2038-39) for all teachers in this group ¢ 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and become degree-holding teachers. 


2.4 percent of the secondary-school teachers The above data pertain only to teachers in 
reported they taught children of only a single 1-teacher rural schools. The information on 
grade. other rural teachers in the 2 studies was not 


In the 1-teacher schools the average grade comparable. There are, however, certain othe: 
span was reported at 6.2 grades. Only 7.4 _ possible comparisons that are enlightening. |: 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status.” Research Bulletin 17 
42; January 1939. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF GRADES TAUGHT BY RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1951-52 














Average 
Percent of teachers teaching children in canter of reat ot 
Classification 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 grades reporting 
grade grades grades grades grades grades grades grades grades ug 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 2 
Elementary-school teachers— 
by size of school............. 16.0% 21.0% 13.9% 15.1% 7.1% 8.9% 5.5% 11.0% 1.5% 3.9 3,43 
1-teacher schools........... 0.3 1.9 §.2 10.3 13.7 22.5 14.0 28.1 4.0 6.2 1,33 
2- and 3-teacher schools.... 1.1 21.4 35.2 36.3 5.7 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 &.2 9 
4- to 10-teacher schools... . . ae 7.5 3.6 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.0 1.9 8 
Over 10-teacher schools... . . 82.6 14.4 2.4 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.0 1.2 340 
Secondary-school teachers— 
by size of school............. 2.4% 13.0% 23.4% 38.8% 9.1% 13.3% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 3.8 791 
10- or fewer teacher schools. 0.6 12.2 17.1 46.7 7.7 15.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 351 
Over 10-teacher schools... . . 3.9 13.6 28.4 32.5 10.2 11.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.7 440 
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the school year 1938-39, 38.2 percent of the 
elementary-school teachers in city school sys- 
tems had at least 4 years of college training ;° 
the corresponding percent for rural elementary- 
school teachers in this 1951-52 study was 38.1. 
In other words, rural teachers have just about 
caught up to where city teachers were 13 years 
ago. 

For several years the National Education 
Association has recommended 4 years of col- 
lege training as a minimum for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers. Table 5 and 
Table G in the Appendix show how far away 
from that goal rural schools are. In rural 
elementary schools only 1 teacher in every 
3 has a degree, and 41.2 percent still have 
less than 3 years of college training. As for 
master’s degrees, they are few and far be- 
tween in the rural elementary schools. 

The situation in the secondary schools is 
entirely different: 94.8 percent have at least 
a bachelor’s degree and 20.4 percent have a 
master’s degree or better. 

The data in Table 5 tend to justify the 
claim that, by and large, teachers with the 
least training are placed in the smaller schools. 
The percent without college degrees in 
l-teacher elementary schools is half again as 
large as in elementary schools of over 10 
teachers. As schools become larger in Table 5, 
there is a steep drop in the “no-degree” column 
and a sharp rise in the “bachelor’s-degree”’ 
and “‘master’s-degree’”’ columns. 

Figure II shows the distribution of rural 
teachers by levels of training on a regional 
basis. The percent of elementary-school teach- 


? National Education Association, Research Division. “City Teachers: 


Research Bulletin 18: 9-15; January 1940. 


ers without degrees varied from 23.0 in the 
Southwest to the Northwest. ‘The 
Southwest, in addition to reporting the lowest 


82.3 in 


percent of elementary-school teachers without 


degrees, reported the highest percent with 
master’s degrees. 

A movement is going on in several sections 
of the country to make 5 years the minimum 
college preparation for secondary-school teach 
ers. Again, Figure II shows a widely varying 
pattern: the percent of 
teachers holding a graduate degree varied 


secondary-school 
from 12.9 percent in the Northwest to 34.3 
percent in the Middle Atlantic states. 


Teaching Experience 


The rural elementary-school teachers in 
cluded in this study reported an average of 
14.2 years of experience in schoolwork; the 
secondary-school teachers, 10.8 years. 

There appears to be some evidence (see 
Table G in the Appendix) that as teachers 
become more experienced they tend to move 
into the larger schools. ‘The average experi- 

teachers in elementary 
was 13 percent that of 
elementary-school teachers in schools of over 
10 teachers. At the same time, the differences 
between the various sizes of schools are not 
as large as might have been expected. Cer- 
tainly, there is no evidence in these data to 
support the belief that the 1-, 2-, 


1-teacher 
than 


ence of 


schools less 


and 3-teacher 


schools are staffed primarily by young 
teachers just out of colleges and normal 


schools. 


} 


Their Preparation, Salaries, Experience.’ 


TABLE 5.—TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS BY SCHOOL LEVEL AND 
SIZE OF SCHOOL, 1951-52 





Classification 








Size of school—elementary 
ce TT TERT ECCUCR TT ETT CCE Cre 
2- and 3-teacher schools Bi nes 
ey I I on occ coeseciecascecese 
Over 10-teacher schools 


All elementary schools............... 
Size of school—secondary 
10- or fewer teacher schools. ...............0005 
Over 10-teacher schools........... 
All secondary schools.......... 


Percent of teachers with 
aE ne — — Total number 
No Bachelor's Master’s 


Doctor's reporting 

degree degree degree degree 

2 3 4 5 6 

76.8% 21.3% 1.9% 0.0 1,338 
61.2 34.5 4.3 0.0 974 
53.9 39.7 6.4 0.0 789 
52.8 41.6 5.6 0.0 339 
64.7% 31.3% 4.0% 0.0% 3,440 
4.4% 76.4% 18.4% 0.8% 365 
5.9 72.8 21.3 0.0 455 
5.2% 74.4% 20.0% 0.4% 820 








FIGURE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL TEACHERS BY LEVELS OF 
TRAINING AND REGIONS, 1951-52 
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During the past 15 years, the average expe- 
rience of rural elementary-school teachers has 
‘ust about doubled. A study of rural teachers 
employed in 1936-37 reported the median 
experience of teachers in 1-teacher rural 
schools at 5.3 years.” Today the average is 
13.8 years. In 1936-37 the median experience 
in schools of 2 or more teachers was 7.3 years. 
This present study shows for 2- and 3-teacher 
elementary schools an average of 14.1 years; 
for 4- to 10-teacher elementary schools, 14.3 
years; and for elementary schools of over 10 
teachers, 15.9 years. 

Figure III portrays an interesting picture 
of teaching experience by region. Only in the 
Northwest did the majority of elementary- 
school teachers reporting have 10 or fewer 
years of experience. In the Middle Atlantic 
states less than 1 in 4 elementary teachers had 
10 or fewer years of experience. It is also 
interesting to note that over three-fourths of 
the respondents in secondary schools in New 
England reported 10 or fewer years. ‘The 
generally larger percents of young teachers in 
the Western regions again tie in with the 
general population movement in that direction. 


Membership in the National 
Education Association 


During the school year 1951-52 there were 
approximately 1,026,000 teachers employed in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
the continental United States. As of May 
31, 1952, 479,926 of these teachers, or 46.8 
percent, were members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. On the other hand, 2257 
of the 4165 respondents in this study (54.2 
percent) indicated they belonged to the Asso- 
ciation. Thus, it appears that rural teachers 
now are somewhat more likely to belong to 
the National Education Association than are 
teachers in general. 

Trends in membership—aA study published 
by the NEA Research Division in 1939 re- 
ported: “Seldom ... is he [the typical rural 
teacher] a member of a national organization 
of teachers.”* That study, which was based 
upon teachers employed during the school year 
1936-37, found that only 8.7 percent of the 
teachers in the 1-teacher rural schools and 
15.9 percent of the teachers in rural schools 
of 2 or more teachers were members of a 





national organization of teachers. It is most 
interesting to compare the record of 15 years 
ago with information reported by respondents 
in 1951-52: 


‘ Per 
Elementary-school teachers in resertine 
nembership 
in NEA 
1951-52 
1-teacher rural schools....... §2.0% 
2- and 3-teacher rural schools. . 50.3 
4- to 10-teacher rural schools. . $7.7 
Rural schools of over 10 teachers 60.8 
All rural elementary schools... 53.7% 


Secondary-school teachers in: 
Rural schools of 10 or fewer teachers. 53.1% 
Rural schools of over 10 teachers 58.6 
All rural secondary schools.........56.2% 

There seems to be some evidence in the 
preceding data that teachers in the large 
rural schools tend to join the National Edu 
cation Association in significantly larger pro- 
portions than the teachers in the smaller rural 
schools. Also, it appears that rural secondary- 
school teachers are somewhat more likely to 
belong than rural elementary-school teachers. 

Membership by training and experience 
The more training and 
teachers had, the more likely that they be- 
longed to their national professional organi- 
zation. About 53 percent of the teachers with 
1 year of experience said they belonged to 
the National Education Association, whereas 
almost 59 percent of those with over 30 years 
of experience said they were members. ‘he 
amount of training the teacher had seemed 
to have considerably more effect. Only 40.3 
percent of the teachers with no college train- 
ing belonged, while 60.5 percent 
as many—of the teachers with master’s de- 
grees belonged. 

Membership by size of school district—TVhe 
size of the school district in which the rural 
teacher was employed seemed to have a more 
striking effect than either experience or train- 
ing. Of the teachers working in school districts 
where they were the only teacher employed, 
only a little over 2 in 5 belonged to the 
National Education Association. Of 
working in school districts employing 100 to 
199 teachers, about 4 in every 5 were mem- 
bers. Altho percents dropped off in school 
districts employing 200 or more teachers, the 
proportions remained considerably larger than 


experience rural 


half again 


those 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status,” op. cit., p. 42. 


* Ibid., p. 40. 
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FIGURE III 
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listricts employing only a few teachers. 


lata are as follows: 


Percent belongin 


] rs working in 
. : g to National Edu 





districts employing: taliue Mastalen 
} GE Need ka cactes oa .. 41.9% 
2 or 3 teachers........ 43.4 
t to 9 teachers..... . 49.4 
10 to 19 teachers........ 51.4 
Pe eee 55.6 
Se Ds oso 5-6s6 6 c0enenee's 57.5 
Se PRIN 4b 6c cb vcnscevguacaa 70.4 
100 to 199 teachers.... 79.1 
200 to 299 teachers. . poses Fae 
300 or more teachers........... .71.0 


Membership by marital status and sex 
lwo other relationships seemed important in 
tabulating and analyzing the data on member- 


ship: marital status and sex. In other words, 
do single teachers join in larger proportions 
than married teachers, and do men join more 
frequently than women? Altho the percent 
differences were small, the answer to the first 
question was “yes” and to the second “no.” 
Of the single teachers, 56.6 percent belonged ; 
ot the The 


women outnumbered the men in membership 


married teachers, 53.3 percent. 
54.5 percent to 52.9 percent. 


Membership by Rural teacher 
membership in the National Education Asso 


regions 


ciation was reported highest, percentagewise, 
in the Middle Atlantic, Southeast, and Far 
West regions. It was reported lowest in the 
New England. Table 6 


Southwest and in 


gives the figures. 


TABLE 6.—NEA MEMBERSHIP OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 





Classification 


New Middle 
England* Atlantic* 
1 2 3 
mentary-school teachers who are NEA 
bers 38 .S% 69.4 
Number reporting 213 S45 
Secondary-school teachers who are NEA 
bers 47.2% 68.5% 
Number reporting : 53 108 
* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region 


Percent of rural teachers in 


South- South- North- Far All 
east*® Middle* west* west* West* regions 
4 5 6 7 8 9 

63.8 41.2 325° 54.2 ) 3 
5 826 212 511 89 3 
62.3 47.0% 27.1% 62.6% 60.3 6 
220 200 48 115 Os 81 
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IV. Living Conditions 


How does the typical rural school teacher 
get to and from his work? Some would have 
us believe he still travels by horseback. How 
far away from his work does he live—5 miles, 
10 miles, just over the hill, or only a little 
way down the creek? In what kind of place 
does he live? Frequently he is pictured as 
boarding and rooming with an isolated farm 
family, sharing his dimly lighted, meagerly 
furnished room with one of the smaller chil- 
dren. What types of modern conveniences and 
facilities are available (or unavailable) in the 
place in which he lives? How satisfied (or 
dissatisfied ) is he with his living conditions? 
Such are the questions dealt with in this 
section of the report. 


Distance from School 


The average elementary-school teacher re- 
sponding to the inquiry lived almost 5.0 miles 
from school, the average secondary teacher 3.3 
miles. The over-all average, 4.6 miles (one 
way), is based on 4121 individual reports. 
This means the typical rural teacher travels 
at least 1600 miles a year getting to and from 
his work on school days. Counting extra trips 
at night and on Saturdays for special school 
activities, PTA meetings, and professional 
meetings, it is estimated he travels another 
200 to 400 miles each year. 

On the basis of the replies received, it 
would appear that the smaller the school the 
farther the teacher was likely to live from it. 
The average distance for elementary-school 
teachers in 1-teacher schools was: half again 
as far as for elementary-school teachers in 
schools of more than 10 teachers. It is also 
interesting to note that only 24.8 percent of 
those working in 1-teacher elementary schools 
lived within a mile of school as compared 
with 47.7 percent of those in elementary 
schools with over 10 teachers. 

Slightly less than one-third of the elemen- 
tary-school teachers and three-fifths of the 
secondary-school teachers lived within what 
might be considered reasonable walking dis- 
tance from school—less than 1 mile. But, on 
the other hand, 1 in every 7 elementary-school 





1 National Education Association, Research Division. “The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status.’’ 


42; January 1939. 


teachers and | in 10 secondary-school te 
lived 11 or more miles from their work 

Rural teachers in 1951-52 appeared to 
at least twice as far from the schools in w!} 
they worked as they did 15 years ago. | 
median distance from school for teachers ; 
l-teacher schools in 1936-37 was 1.9 mile 
as compared with an average of 5.3 miles 
1951-52. The median for 2- or more teac! 
schools 15 years ago was 2.0 miles; 
average for elementary schools of 2 or 
teachers in 1951-52 was 4.7 miles. 

Two conclusions might be drawn 
these data: (a) with a greatly 
system of primary and secondary roads, 
now possible for teachers to live farthe: 
their work; (b) the shortage of teachers < 
ing and since World War II has made 


impro\ 


impractical for boards of education to insist 


that teachers live within the school communit 

Table H (in the Appendix) gives complet 
details on the distances that rural 
live from school. 


Getting to and from School 


How does the rural school teacher get t 


and from his work? Of the 4229 teachers 


answering this question, 27.5 percent walk« 
55.9 percent drove their own cars, 10.5 pe 
cent rode with someone else in a car, 5 
percent rode the school bus, 0.7 percent us: 
a public bus, and 0.3 percent used a taxi. On! 
1 person in the entire group reported going ' 


and from school via horseback. Data on thx 


costs of getting to and from school are : 
ported in Section VII. 


Place of Residence 


It is generally believed that most boards 


of education prefer that teachers they emp| 
live within the school districts. In this stud) 


57.2 percent of the elementary-school teachers 


and 79.9 percent of the secondary-school teac! 
ers lived within the district. The differen 


in these percents points to the continued 


shortage of trained teachers for elementars 


school positions, and to the fact that hig) 
schools are likely to be located in centers 0! 
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population where adequate living facilities are 
available. While boards of education have 
heen reasonably successful in getting secondary- 
school teachers to live in the school district, 
they have had to accept large numbers of 
elementary-school teachers who live elsewhere. 
The following data substantiate the theory 
that the smaller the school the less likely the 
teacher is to live within the school district: 
Percent living 


outside the 


eme »-school teachers in: 
Elementary-s¢ Pe mee Sow 


i-teacher schools cacaetinaa .. 48.6% 
2- and 3-teacher schools.............45.4 
4- to 10-teacher schools.............. 37.5 
Schools with over 10 teachers........ 25.3 
All elementary-school teachers........ 42.8% 
Secondary-school teachers in: 
Schools with 10 or fewer teachers 21.0% 
Schools with over 10 teachers....... 19.4 
All secondary-school teachers........ 20.1% 


The percent of rural teachers living out- 
side the school district where they work varies 
widely from one geographical region to an- 
other. It tends to be largest where school 
districts, on the average, are smallest; for 
example, the Middle states which contain 
many very small elementary-school districts. 
The percents by region are as follows: 

Percent living 


outside the 


Elementary-school teachers in: ; 
school district 


EE EO Te ee 34.9% 
I og. oo ag  hace emeeas 48.8 
Ne ee 33.6 
aE ES 59.8 
ee oe ein RRS ome a Os 37.3 
NE oh dins t aah eed an ueies 33.5 
gi BE we alidie, avn ore' ty ees 4p wins acs 33.9 


Secondary-school teachers in: 


New England ........ iio a agtocn arse 
I ns vw cewaeaw cnsanns 32.1 
a ge A ara 22.8 
ae coo 6 ok wipswip scauap aon 24.4 
a: 6 wb 2c ues wcaecee Soe 
Noo oc ce pe cacvemecenmees 6.9 
ia cae s b0-0. 56 e Gb a RS 68's 4.4 


Living Arrangements 


Fifteen years ago the percent of rural 
teachers who owned or were buying their 
homes ranged from 15 to 20 percent for 
teachers in various sizes of schools.” According 
to respondents in 1951-52, 50.3 percent of the 
rural elementary-school teachers and 30.6 per- 


2 Ibid., p. 42. 


cent of the rural secondary-school teachers 
owned or were buying their homes. Altho the 
school-size classifications are not exactly com 
parable in the 2 studies, it is safe to report 
that the incidence of home ownership among 
rural teachers as a whole is at least twice as 
great as it was 15 years ago. In one category 
where data were directly comparable—teachers 
in 1l-teacher schools—the increase was from 
14.6 percent in 1936-37 to 48.8 percent in 
1951-52. 

Such comparisons as those above seem to 
indicate that the typical rural teacher may 
be in a somewhat sounder economic position 
than he was a decade and a half ago. Cer 
tainly, a significantly larger percent of them 
enjoy the greater personal security that comes 
with owning one’s own home. Of course, a 
considerable portion of the increase in home 
ownership can be attributed to the fact that 
a much larger percent of rural teachers are 
now married. 

The typical rural teacher is frequently 
thought of as a young woman in her early 20's 
who lives with her parents—a person who, 
because of the way she lives, does not have 
financial obligations comparable with those of 
other workers. It was shown earlier in this 
that the typical 
teacher is in his 40’s and the typical secondary- 


report elementary-school 


school teacher in his 30's. Now it can be 
shown that only a small percent live with 
their parents on a nonpaying hasis. A total of 
16.1 percent of the elementary-school teachers 
12.0 percent of the 
teachers reported they lived with their parents 
or other relatives. Of these groups about half 
paid rent and half did not. Actually, only 8.9 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
6.5 percent of the secondary-school teachers 
indicated they were not subject to the normal 
costs of food and shelter (see items + and 8 
in Table 7). 

A few, 5.8 percent of the elementary-school 
and 3.2 
teachers, 


and secondary-school 


teachers percent of the secondary- 
reported they were given 
living quarters as part of their teaching sal- 
aries, but such allowances almost always result 


school 


in smaller cash salaries. 

The majority of all rural teachers, both 
elementary and secondary, either owned (or 
were buying) or were renting the places in 
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which they lived. The details are given in 


‘Table 7. 
Types of Living Accommodations 


The great majority of all respondents re- 
ported they lived in private homes—82.6 per- 
cent of the elementary-school teachers and 71.1 
percent of the secondary-school teachers. As 
is indicated in Table 7, many of these homes 
are owned by the teachers themselves. A sur- 
prisingly small number, on the other hand, 
lived in boarding and rooming houses: 1.7 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
5.5 percent of the secondary-school teachers. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this 
part of the study was the great variety of 
places reported by a small group of rural 
teachers which constituted between 1 and 2 
percent of the total reporting. Of this group, 
31 reported they lived in trailers; 16, in par- 
sonages. One of the trailer inhabitants re- 
ported that he taught in a school on a ranch 
which had only one pupil. “It was customary,” 





said the teacher, ‘‘for the schoolmaster ¢ 
in the bunkhouse with the cowboys. But ¢| 
don’t bathe frequently enough to suit my 
I live alone in a trailer.” 

Teacherages owned and maintained 
boards of education have been widely re 
mended as a means of solving the ho 
problems of rural teachers living in isola; 
areas. Out of a total of 262 teachers w)! 
reported living in such establishments, 
were employed in 1-teacher schools and 68 
schools of 2 or 3 teachers. ‘Teacherages 
personnel in the larger elementary and se 
ondary schools were not mentioned frequent! 

A complete distribution is given in Table § 
A few of the private homes and teacherages 
were identified by the respondents as “cabins 
or “shacks,” but the numbers so labeled co; 
stituted less than 1 percent of the total o/ 
each group. 

Table 9 shows how the types of places in 
which rural teachers live vary from regio: 
to region. Teacherages are fairly common i: 


TABLE 7.—LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 











Percent of 
Living arrangement Elementary- Secondary 
school school 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 
Ae aes sae ea NNO CARMAN ROD eed eheeaweeheseeeeed 50.3% 30 
hn aes eho 6 ee ad ean dn « civige Cans Can ee see ON ESS aa eRe eEA COs 4.6% 068% 0 18.1 3¢ 
ee ee ee | oe pac enw ees bse wk 0b.b0s b0b be Sees Oe dbo oecene 7.8 9 
Live with parents og other relatives and pay no rent... 2... 0... cece cece eee cccsseecceessees 8.3 6.1 
I ls ais CAA a ade ie wed weed ae 8.8 17.0 
es ee nD NS, Or WON GOUOOD,, 5 oon ccc cc cceccdeccsseciicaceveccecbesievecess 5.8 3, 
Living quarters furnished as part of nonteaching salary............... 0. cece cece ccc cece cncecvens 0.3 0.1 
nnn, ry ee rr 0.6 0.4 
I a ah ae le a ls ee wae 3,426 81 





TABLE 8.—TYPES OF PLACES IN WHICH RURAL TEACHERS LIVE, 1951-52 











Percent of 
Types of places Elementary- Secondary 
school school 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 
I it. lt. eee ok Saas an kh «cen ak ob odd dn oe aladeidibae st ke eum 82.6% 71.1 
ns ad cs o.o:y mab bd od be Bs ee be kGbs on RV ed DN RORREE ENE. co kue'e 4.2 9.2 
NG £555.65 05S SASERE WKS A RR Ov ka eb 0.0 6 CREE N Abs CERO AR a Mes OEO-oee dere axes 3.7 7.8 
Ri wa oe xis k ua awe RES S 50RD gd WES 6 Ck DST REW de AEROS SEO SERA DON UED «ipa dnvoane 6.4 5.0 
Ae nt en ee ee eee ae ee. Oe Cy) ere ee 0.7 2.8 
iS idee Be haw ie be ee ibe a hs 04.404 bb0 os Ge eee ke BERENS pets Aco ee ksh cha eee ss 1.0 2 
EL SL ike A yhy'G, 6 9-4. aidn. A kr cated Sell Sa & ue & Pea ee AS 0a Oa Oe aR AAT Od kids 60> Ge 0 apc 0.1 0.9 
DE Sih ehh cian She MC OO Roady Hanne NEC SS CE Monee R eae bind DRE OES tiaeed ee eeeneen 0.9 0 
be bk ERR SCMEA Gwe s ddos co Geb abeeeNSSbs 00 veU SOR SHEE) aKb es Womens Uhre REsEROwe Ke ccwscesee 0. 
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* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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the Southwest, Far West, and Northwest. 
None were reported by respondents in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic regions 

id very few by those in the Southeast and 
\liddle regions. 

Adequacy of Living Quarters 

In one section of the questionnaire rural 
teachers were asked to evaluate their living 
quarters by giving “‘yes” and “no” answers to 
, series of 10 questions. The purpose was to 
determine in what respects quarters were 
adequate and inadequate. The reports of all 
respondents who owned, were buying, or were 
renting houses were excluded from the tabu- 
lations since it was believed that the relative 
adequacy and inadequacy of such quarters 
could be controlled by the inhabitant. Data 
included in the tabulations discussed in this 
subsection represent between 1200 and 1300 
rural teachers who lived in boarding and 
rooming houses, hotels, teacherages, rooms in 
private homes, and other such rented quarters 
that are limited in supply and over which the 
teacher, in most cases, has little or no control. 
The results described herein, therefore, can- 
not be construed as representing the total 
group of rural teachers. 

The report on a similar study made 15 years 
ago said that the housing facilities of rural 
teachers as a group were inadequate.’ Less 
than half the respondents at that time had a 
heated bedroom; almost half of the unmarried 
teachers had to share their room with one or 
more other persons. Again, the data in the 
two studies are not comparable in exact de- 
tails; however, there is ample evidence that 
living conditions have improved. 


2 Ibid., p. 43. 


Chances are a little better than 7 to | that 
today’s rural teacher is reasonably well satis 
fied with the place in which he lives. At least 
this was the ratio of “yes” to “no” answers 
on the question: “Do you enjoy. staying 
there?’ The general trend of the answers to 
the other 9 questions seems to substantiate 
such a conclusion. The complete list of ques- 
tions is shown in Table 10. 

TABLE 10.—ADEQUACY OF LIVING 

ACCOMMODATIONS, 1951-52 


Percent of 








Question rural teachers 
answering ‘“‘yes”’ 
1 2 


Is it (the place in which you live) comfortably 
furnished? 90 


Do you have a room to yourself? 86.0 
Is the place warm enough in cold weather? 86.0 
Is it cool enough in warm weather? 86 
Does it have enough light during the day? 90.9 
Does it have adequate light at night? 90 


Do you have sufficient closet and storage 
space? , O88 
Is the place in good condition? 86.3 
Is it overcrowded (too many people living 
there)? ‘ 11.8 


Do you enjoy staying there? SS 





With progress in rural electrification, the 
greatly improved economic status of the aver 
age American farmer, the improvements in 
transportation and communication, and other 
positive changes in rural life since the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, it was expected that rural 
teachers would report some improvement in 
general living conditions. Rural life has im- 
proved generally and it has affected the rural 
teacher as well as others. 

On the negative side of the picture, it is 
noted that 1 in every 7 rural teachers still 


TABLE 9.—TYPES OF PLACES IN WHICH RURAL TEACHERS 
LIVE, BY REGION," 1951-52 





Places New Middle 


England Atlantic 
1 2 3 

fe . 17.8% 86.3% 
\partment in private home 10.2 5.8 
Apartment house........ 6.2 5.2 
COMIN soi e5ss6scas dees , 0.0 0.0 
ccs weauwes aes at i. 1.2 
rarer : 2.9 0.5 
ee ee ven . 0.1 
Trailer , : mais . 0.4 0.5 
Parsonage ‘ . . 0.7 0.4 
CUM wiswaas rere ; 0.7 0.0 
Number reporting waves 275 657 











* See table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 


Percent of teachers in 


South- South- North- Far All 
east Middle west west West regions 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
85.8% 84.0% 71.8% 71.5% 67.7% 80.4 
4.5 6.5 1.9 4.1 1.9 5.1 
3.0 3.9 3.0 Py 8 { 
9.5 1.6 21.0 13.4 18.9 6.1 
1.0 e.2 0.4 1.4 0.6 ee 
1.7 2 0.7 1.4 0.8 Bow 
0.0 0.2 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.3 
0.1 0.8 0.4 i | 0.7 
0.4 0.5 0.4 0 0.4 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.1 
1,012 1,052 266 634 359 ‘9 



























































did not have a room of his own. The same , Percent ( 
; 4 ; Do you enjoy staying there? tea 
number reported inadequate heating in cold saying 
weather. Almost one-third of the respondents TS g 
reported inadequate closet and storage space. Middle Atlantic .................. 11.1 
Considering the replies to the key question, Southeast ..........- 2.00000. ae sis 
“ . . >» ; ae wri s ce cesta cs Hee oe 66s 8 h 
Do you enjoy staying there?” on a regional : | 
ee vs ’ : I cre iw ¥iclnw Kise le eee nae cs 
basis, we find that rural teachers in the i 144 
Western states showed the greatest amount of ee oat vewews <a: 16.4 re 
dissatisfaction. at ES AN By 5° ee D 11.8¢ 
TABLE 11.—FACILITIES AND CONVENIENCES AVAILABLE IN LIVING , 
QUARTERS OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 3 
Percent reporting facilities availabl« | 
Facilities and conveniences Elementary-school Secondary-school 
teachers teachers I 
1 2 3 te 
- ——-—— —- — —- - — 1] 
Lighting 7 
Electric lights - ; ‘ a oktinnn tee al 96.4% 99 
Gas lights aes : a ee percee kh 1.2 0.1 
Oil lamps....... — : Shas ase 2.4 0.4 a 
Number of teachers reporting jaan as. cased 3,331 811 . 
zi! 
Water supply th 
Piped-in public water supply 3 ; aa ava 40.0% 57.1! , 
Well, tank, or reservoir, piped into house eee re. 42.0 35.4 ) 
Carried from outside well or cistern its ieee oes 18.0 7.5 ot 
te 
Number of teachers reporting eek we wate 3,291 810 79 
Heating 
Central system (hot water, steam, or hot air errr hee =e ; 51.6% 57.6 
Rooms individually heated. ....... : wer ry alam 46.7 41.3 sc 
One stove for all rooms........ / ‘wuasdiondga eae tne a 0.3 0.0 
Pen bo-sctees pieces as - , ane : Pe Serene 1.4 2-3 el 
Number of teachers reporting ee picid ys. aepaaosiibed aca 3,220 801 = 
ol 
Cooking Ir 
SS re i Cl 38.1% 14.57 I 
| RE Pee eee ee awe ae : Bat ar (teed tia 40.6 38.5 pe 
iE iacaitiiin es oben Mlstwcesi kin Aehdgennbeiatisn 5.1 3.0 
Coal or wood........ : oi AN A he RE eS 10.8 3.5 rl 
Type not indicated ‘ i ; ; : ns EF og a es 1.6 2.6 tu 
No facilities for cooking......... : ; SSE Sy ee eee rm oe We 3.8 7.9 
Number of teachers reporting. . wie Bir ake waco ahs, ane alte alice 3,260 808 1j 
A 
Toilet n¢ 
Inside flush Meine ebewssienees «ee we : eaeeowas us ee ee 70.4% 87.4% hz 
Inside chemical Si Vetdiie awa ae dea : pe Sntbeeukiic Chaves 2.0 2.7 ir 
Ras GAS Weis < ee tienengs asi ee «niet ‘ =e oe eee eee 27.6 9.9 QO 
Number of teachers reporting Te s EAD adden 6 Was Mae nts Fei <a he 3,322 811 se 
Bathing facilities 
Bathtub (hot and cold water)... . ‘ ‘ bi shue ievste wikt  AR 46.1% 61.5 
Bathtub (cold water only) - ; , Hees iaweg es —— aus 2.1 
Shower (hot and cold water). . 0 ee ee 7.8 8.4 
Shower (cold water only). ....... Vic nd 0 COOCER Ss WOON 0.3 0.4 
Bathtub and shower............ mee: mS et PRETO EE 14.2 14.9 — 
No bathtub or shower........ : ; po ei ae ae ita oieeadiadaie 28.5 12.7 
Number of teachers reporting ay eee ee any ae oe 3,295 806 i 
5 
Miscellaneous facilities : 
eee eer ese : ee aN ey eee ee 91.5% 89.0% : 
sn eulteee cs oc aleda ‘ } Cane Cale wank oe Paes, 8 49.7 43.2 El 
Washing machine............. eco > on pe en , Teer 75.2 67.3 R 
Space for entertaining friends............... toy ER oy Ray aa 91.3 89.9 n 
i Soin. ohne sak hoes pe dec ; OS eee ae 63.8 70.4 Ba 
Rae ene & vin «tains o Oh & & athe hives ; Re oa eee em 94.0 90.0 I 
dues ndheknionaes ; a eas 5 RAM DR ae SINE CE ; : Ra 
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Conveniences and Facilities Available 
to Rural Teachers 


This is one of the most interesting and 
sjenificant sections in the entire report. It is 
hased upon the replies of over 4000 rural 
teachers who own their own homes, live in 
rented rooms, occupy teacherages, or board 
ind room in private residences (see ‘Table 9 
for the types of places represented ). 

While on the whole the study revealed 
considerable progress in living conditions for 
the average rural teacher, there were indica- 
tions that a considerable portion of the entire 
croup is still without conveniences and facili- 
ties generally considered necessary in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century. 

Fifteen years ago the 
scribed thus : 


situation was de- 


usually has maga 
A little more often 
than not he also has electric current, running water, 


The teacher [typical rural] 
zines, newspapers, and a radio. 


a bathtub or shower, and an indoor toilet. On the 
other hand, the chances are against his having a 
telephone, central heating, a heated bedroom, and 
gas for cooking or heating.* 


Of the teachers who worked in 1-teacher 
schools in 1936-37, only 40.2 percent had 
electric lights in the places where they lived, 
only 33.3 percent had running water, and 
only 28.2 percent had a bathtub or shower. 
In 1951-52, nearly all these teachers (92.8 
percent) had electric lights, 74.4 percent had 
running water, and 61.5 percent had a bath- 
tub or shower. 

Nearly half the rural teachers in 1936-37 
did not have inside toilets; about 1 in 5 did 
not have a radio. Today over three-fourths 
have inside toilets; 93 percent have radios. 
One in every 8 even has access to a television 
set. 


* Ibid., p. 40. 


It can be observed in Table 11 that rural 
secondary-school teachers live somewhat better 
than their fellow workers in the elementary 
schools. It is also apparent that the larger the 
school in which the teacher is employed the 
more likely it is that he has access to modern 
conveniences and facilities in the place where 
he lives (see Table J in the Appendix). The 
percent of elementary-school teachers having 


electric lights in their places of residence 


varied from 92.8 percent for those employed 
in l-teacher schools to 99.4 percent for those 
employed in schools of over 10 rooms. For 
the same school-size classifications the percents 
having inside toilets ranged from 62.5 to 85.5; 
the percents having bathtubs or showers, from 
61.5 to 85.2. Of some interest is the fact that 
4.4 percent of the teachers in 1-teacher schools 
reported having a bathtub or shower with 
cold water only. 

The availability of modern living conven- 
iences by regions presents another interesting 
‘Table 
in the Southeast and Northwest are less likely 
to have access to most facilities than teachers 


picture. 12 shows that rural teachers 


in other regions. Teachers in both regions con- 
sistently ran below the national average. In a 
few categories teachers in the Far West and 
Southwest were also low. 

‘Table 13 makes comparisons between rural 
teachers who maintain their own households 
and those who do not. It can be shown that 
teachers who are able to maintain their own 
home in a house or apartment are more likely 
to have the facilities and conveniences that 
make living easier and more enjoyable. For 
instance, 85.3 percent of the elementary-school 
teachers who maintained their own households 
had running water as compared with 75.3 per 
cent of those who boarded or roomed. 


TABLE 12.—FACILITIES AND CONVENIENCES AVAILABLE IN LIVING 
QUARTERS OF RURAL TEACHERS, BY REGIONS," 1951-52 





Conveniences and facilities 


Percent of rural teachers in 


New Middle All 
England Atlantic Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West regions 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Electric lights 99 3% 98 49 96.0% 99.1% 96.9% 93.9% 94.9 97.0 

Running water 95.8 93.3 6.6 85.4 85.6 72.9 94.0 84.1 

nside toilet... . 88.8 85.1 63.6 80.0 71.4 69.2 86.7 5.9 

Bathtub or shower ; 84.4 85.0 63.4 79.2 76.3 63.1 85.8 74.6 

Telephone oa : 79.3 76.9 47.7 9.9 48.0 62.5 54.8 65.1 
Radio. ..... 92 06.2 93.1 96.3 90.7 89.5 87.5 93 


* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprisi 


ng each region 











TABLE 13.—FACILITIES AND CONVENIENCES AVAILABLE IN LIVING 
QUARTERS OF RURAL TEACHERS, BY TYPE OF LIVING 
ARRANGEMENT, 1951-52 


Percent of elementary-school Percent of secondary-s 








teachers who teachers who 
Facilities and conveniences —- ——— 
Own or rent Board Own or rent B 
their own home* orroom> their own home* or 
1 2 3 4 
Electric lights te : 97.9% 93.4% 99.8% QR 
Running water , 85.3 75.3 93.8 
Central heating system ae 53.6 47.3 58.5 
Electricity or gas for cooking . 84.6 66.3 91.7 ( 
eer a ; 7 ‘ 76.8 63.4 89.6 ) 
Bathtub or shower eS ere = 76.9 60.4 88.8 
Telephone....... aa a atowein kin 65.7 59.6 69.4 
Radio aad : - 95.7 90.5 93.9 


® Includes teachers who own or rent private homes or apartments—in other words, those who maintain households 
© All teachers not included in *. Most of these are teachers who board and /or room or live in teacherages. 
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V. The Rural Teacher’s Job 


How attractive is the typical rural teaching 
position? What are its strengths and weak- 
nesses? How much and what kind of protec- 

in does the rural teacher have in his job? 
What factors determine how much he is paid ? 
How much is he expected to do aside from 
reaching? Such are the questions dealt with in 
this section of the report. 


Contracts 


A little less than 93 percent of the elemen- 
tarv-school teachers and a little over 95 per- 
cent of the secondary-school teachers signed 
contracts for the positions they were holding 
during the school year 1951-52. The presence 
of written contracts, however, varied accord- 
ing to the sizes of schools in which teachers 
were employed. 

Percent signing 


written 


Elementary-school teachers in: seomnuet 


VE ooo. vba. e:64.4-40% etn 90.7% 
2- and 3-teacher schools............ 92.2 


4- to 10-teacher schools 94.9 

Over 10-teacher schools 95.3 

All elementary-school teachers....... 92.6% 
Secondary-school teachers in: 

Schools of 10 or fewer teachers 95.1% 

Schools of more than 10 teachers 95.2 

All secondary-school teachers........ 95.1% 

Most rural teachers’ contracts are for 
l-year periods. Over 70 percent of the 


elementary- and secondary-school teachers re- 
ported the contracts under which they were 
working in 1951-52 were for a single year. 
Another large group (19.2 percent of the 
elementary-school teachers and 18.6 percent 
of the secondary-school teachers) was on a 
continuing contract basis, a contract that stays 
in effect year after year until the teacher is 
retired or dismissed. Another group of some 
size Was on an indefinite employment basis: 
8.8 percent of the elementary-school teachers 
and 6.6 percent of the secondary-school 
teachers. 

There were very few employed on any 
other basis. A total of 53 elementary- and 
32 secondary-school teachers were employed 
on longer-term contracts ranging from 2 to 5 
years; however, in each case the total con- 


stituted only a_ small percent of those 
employed. 
Contract Conditions 
To determine the extent to which rural 


teachers are required to accept conditions that 
are not normally imposed on other profes 


sional workers, respondents were asked to 


answer this question: 
In signing your contract or in making verbal 


agreements with your employer, were you required 
conditions 


to accept any or assume any responsi 
bilities which you think are unreasonable or un 
fair? (For instance: drive a school bus, teach a 


Sunday school class, clean the schoolhouse, not have 


dates, remain in the community on week ends.) 


Only 5.9 percent of the elementary-school 
and 1.7 percent of the secondary-school re- 
spondents to the question reported any un 
favorable conditions. The items reported by 
the secondary-school teachers were few in 
number and so scattered that the results at 
this level are of little statistical significance. 
This report, therefore, will be limited to 
conditions and responsibilities reported by 
elementary-school teachers. 

Because respondents were given the choice 
of signing or not signing the questionnaire, 
and because all forms were returned direct to 
the NEA Research Division, there was no 
reason for the teachers to avoid listing unfair 
conditions if there were any. 

Table 14 shows that 204 respondents re 
ported a total of 278 unfair or unreasonable 
conditions or responsibilities. The incidence of 
such conditions varied, as would be expected, 
according to the size of the school: 8.9 percent 
of the respondents in 1-teacher schools re- 
ported one or more unfair 
compared with only 1.2 percent of the re- 
spondents in schools of over 10 rooms. 

Custodial duties, like cleaning the school 
building, tending the fire, and hauling fuel, 
accounted for the great majority of the unfair 
conditions and responsibilities reported. It is 
believed that such conditions in many cases 
are imposed out of pure necessity. It is prob- 
ably difficult and sometimes impossible to 
obtain part-time custodial service for schools 
in some remote locations. 

The belief is prevalent thruout the United 
States that the personal lives of many rural 


conditions 


as 
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teachers are rigidly controlled by boards of 
education. Are most rural teachers required 
to remain in the community over week ends, 
to not have dates, to refrain from smoking, 
and not attend dances? The data submitted in 
this study constitute a resounding “no” to all 
such questions. 

Some conditions and responsibilities thought 
to be unreasonable or unfair by some teachers 
would not be so considered by other teachers. 
The information in Table 14 is based on the 
opinions of the individual teachers. 

In addition to conditions and responsibilities 
in Table 14, 3 secondary-school teachers re- 
ported that they were required to attend all 
school functions; one was required to register 
and vote for a specific political party in each 
election. 

The incidence of unreasonable and unfair 
employment conditions showed considerable 
variation from 1 section of the country 
to another. Only 1.8 percent of the rural 
elementary-school teachers in New England 
reported | or more unfavorable conditions, 
whereas 10.6 percent of those in the North- 


west reported | or more. 


Percent 
reporting one or 
more unreason- 

able or unfair 


Rural elementary-school teachers in: . 
conditions 


NN SoS oy Sein cena dl 1.8% 
ee re 4.5 
ae ES ee eee ere 5.2 
ia cai aicwas wae bealedwis Wess os 5.8 
Se ees eS ee we oa Kars 7.3 
PE -csveet sackavdesauce ye +s 10.6 
PER? <a pK bAaw cote ewe ehetad ees 4.8 


Use of Salary Schedules 


Altho practically ali the larger city school 
systems and 9 out of 10 systems in cities of 
over 2500 population pay teachers on the basis 
of definite salary schedules,’ only 58.2 percent 
of the elementary-school teachers and 66.8 
percent of the secondary-school teachers in 
rural areas reported their school systems had 
schedules that determined all (or nearly all) 
salaries. 

Again, the larger the school the more likely 
that the teacher’s salary was based upon a 
schedule. Also, the percent of secondary-school 
teachers reporting salary schedules exceeded 
to a significant degree the percent of elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. 


Research Bulletin 29: 77; April 1951. 


“Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School 


Elementary-school teachers in: reporting 


1-teacher schools 
2- and 3-teacher schouols.............. $7.2 
4- to 10-teacher schools.............. 64 
Over 10-teacher schools........... oct 


TR reels Be cs ck ees 58.2% 


Secondary-school teachers in: 


Schools of 10 or fewer teachers $4.8 
Schools of more than 10 teachers 76.3 


All schools 


In the states comprising the Northwest Jess 
than one-third of the rural teachers reported 
their districts had a definite salary sched! 
On the other hand, nearly all the respondents 
in the Southeast reported schedules. Figure [V 
provides a picture of the widely varying 
practice in rural school systems. 

Where rural teachers are paid on the basis 
of salary schedules, copies of the schedule in 





9 out of 10 cases are available to teachers or 
who want them. Where salaries are not based sc 
on definite schedules, most teachers individ w 
ually arrange their salaries with boards of $C 
education. te 

cI 


Salary Discrimination 


In one section of the questionnaire respond 
ents were asked: “Do you know of one o: 
more cases in your school district where 
teacher with more training and experience 
than a fellow teacher is paid a smaller salary? 
It was explained that the question was based T 
upon the assumption that both are elementar) 
school teachers or both are secondary-schoo! 
teachers and that they have approximately the 
same assigned duties. In other words, the 
question was not meant to reflect the effect 
of differences in assigned duties or the various 
school levels to which teachers are assigned. 





The number replying to the question was J” 
smaller than for other questions in this sec- [ 
tion; however, a total of 3067 respondents 
did submit answers. Of the rural elementar) 
school teachers 17.8 percent said “yes” and 
82.2 percent said “no”; of the secondary- 
school teachers 27.4 percent said “yes” and }7 
72.6 percent said “no.” 





On a regional basis the extent of reported 
discrimination varied widely. The percent an- 


Employ 
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swering “yes” to the question was only one- 
fourth as large in some regions as in others: 
New England, 28.7; Middle Atlantic, 17.6; 
Southeast, 8.8; Middle, 27.9; Southwest, 6.5 ; 
Northwest, 32.4; Far West, 25.1. 

Contrary to what is generally considered 
sound educational practice, many school sys- 
tems still pay more money to secondary-school 
teachers even when they have the same train- 
ing and experience as elementary-school teach- 
ers. The next paragraph describes the extent 
of such practice. 

In 1950-51 approximately 86 percent of the 
school systems in cities of 2500 population or 
more had salary schedules that made no dis- 
tinctions between elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers.” Of the rural teachers report- 
ing in 1951-52, only 58.4 percent on the 
elementary level and 66.3 percent on the sec- 
ondary level said high-school and elementary- 
school teachers with the same qualifications 
were generally paid the same. Thus, rural 
school systems lag far behind city school sys- 
tems in eliminating this type of salary dis- 
crimination. 


2 Ibid. 


Factors Affecting Salaries 


All teachers receiving the questionnaire, 
those paid on salary schedules and those who 
were not, were asked to check the factors 
which had some effect on the determination 
of salaries in their districts. “wo factors 
amount of college preparation and years of 
experience—were checked much more fre- 
quently than any of the others. A significant 
number, however, checked such items as loca- 
tion and size of school and the sex, marital 
status, and number of dependents of the 
teacher. 

Most city school systems recognize training 
and experience in setting salaries, but very few 
provide differences in compensation for any 
other reasons. Rural school systems, on the 
basis of data reported in 1951-52, are much 
more likely to consider factors that have little 
or no connection with the job to be done. 

As shown in ‘Table 15, a total of 7816 fac- 
tors were reported by 4266 rural teachers, an 
average of a little less than 2 factors pet 
teacher. As pointed out earlier, these factors 
in most cases were amount of college prep- 


FIGURE IV 


PREVALENCE OF TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES 
IN RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1951-52 
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aration and years of experience, but the Sex and marital status of the ¢ 
smaller the school the less likely that these apparently play more important roles in 
were the 2, mining rural secondary-school teachers 
Among the facts worth noting are the per- aries than in determining those for elemen: 
cents of teachers in the small schools who school teachers. The percents of seco: 
checked size and location of school. Such school teachers checking these items 
percents probably reflect the growing practice or 3 times as large as the percents of el: 
of paying extra amounts in the very small _ tary-school teachers. 
schools to compensate for the extra expense The “all others” classification in Table 
of transportation and to thus induce more of includes 38 teachers who reported ‘sy; 
the qualified teachers to take jobs in them. and demand of teachers” as a factor in det 
The reader will note that the percents for mining salaries; 12 who reported 
these 2 factors decrease sharply as the schools level” (apparently meaning sixth-grade t. 
increase in size. ers were paid more than first-grade teac! 















































TABLE 14.—UNREASONABLE AND UNFAIR CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
IMPOSED ON RURAL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 1951-52 
Number of times reported by teachers in 
Unfair or unreasonable conditions ae \ 
aera 2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 
and responsibilities l-teacher teacher teacher teacher A é 
schools schools schools schools scl 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ET Ee Pe Oo CET TET ETE Le OT or 109 55 7 0 
ae led nn ee ee heh hace nemacdsereeeen ts cesen 20 10 1 0 : 
Cook, eupervise, or cerve echool lamches. ... «onc. ccccccccccccccseiees 5 + 1 0 } 
Long hours at school due to early and late bus transportation. ........ 1 6 2 1 
Remain in community over week ends ......... 2.0.0.2 cece eeeeeeeee 4 4 0 1 é 
Unreasonable responsibilities in community clubs, activities, etc........ 1 2 4 2 ) 7 
EEE SE EE Ee Pe ee 6 1 0 0 
EEE Se eee re ee ee ee 7 tH) 0 0 
Drive school bus or provide transportation for children............... 5 0 1 0 6 
es I I oa nn 650040600 cenddomeeeenddececes 3 0 0 0 
Assume duties of principal without extra pay or relief from regular 
ee cn eedane lb eebinr ems aaa 0 2 1 0 
pO EE eee ae er eS eer ro eee 1 0 0 1 
EN SETTLE ETD a EEL 0 0 2 0 ° 
on hod bgt de ada abi wee eval becedes cih aes 1 0 0 0 1 t 
PIC so thw ae 3 0cs beaeaneks seuss AO ee eee ay 1 0 0 0 1 
Attend teachers meetings on Saturdays........ 0.2.0... 00 cece cece eee 1 0 0 0 { s 
PSRO UD Gb WUCIUD GUID, 5. 5 ccc ctccccccessceccesens 0 0 1 0 1 e 
ER ee ee ee 0 1 0 0 1 
Forfeit part of salary in case of resignation..:..............00 cece eee 1 0 0 0 1 p 
Buy supplies for cleaning schoolhouse .................0 cece eeeeeee 1 0 0 0 1 n 
Care of building and grounds during summer..............6..605000: 0 0 1 0 1 . 
Total conditions and responsibilities reported.................... 167 85 21 5 
Number reporting one or more conditions or responsibilities....... 119 64 17 4 04 
Percent reporting one or more conditions or responsibilities........ 8.9% 6.6% 2.1% 1.2% 
e 
TABLE 15.—FACTORS AFFECTING SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 
Percent of secondary-schoo! l 
Percent of elementary-school teachers reporting that teachers reporting that factor 
~— factor affects salaries, by size of school affects salaries, by size of school bh 
actors - | 
2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- . Ul 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools _ schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 t 
Amount of college preparation....... 58.6% 69.9% 76.0% 87.4% 68 .6% 78.6% 89.2% 84 . 
Vears of experience. ............... 56.4 64.1 70.6 75.4 63.7 77.5 86.2 & a 
IG Neus bcnncvceee bonnets 24.0 17.6 12.1 6.5 17.7 15.6 8.8 1 , 
NN, os cavtatanadbenas 4.3 7.9 11.1 14.1 7.8 20.5 14.9 I 
FFP er rer ere ee 12.5 8.4 7.1 4.7 9.3 10.1 6.8 8 
Marital status of teacher............ 1.5 2.3 1.8 5.0 2.1 9.0 6.8 
Number of dependents of teacher... . 2.6 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.0 5.2 6.2 ti 
BE GES Sindbis we vdiotae cenenens 1.8 1.2 2.8 2.3 1.9 2.7 3.3 0 t! 









Number reporting................ 1,339 974 792 341 3,446 365 455 820 
Total factors reported. ........... 2,164 1,699 1,463 678 6,004 801 1,011 1,81 
Average number of factors per teacher 1.6 1.7 1.8 2.0 Bat 2.2 2.2 
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“grade on teachers exam- 
ns’: and 7, “military Other 
rs checked by smaller numbers of teach- 


vice-versa); /, 


sery ice.” 
ers were: “political influence,” “local resi- 
e,” “age,” “amount of inservice training,” 
afhliation,”’ 
yersonal favoritism.” 
Individually, the factors in the “all others’’ 
lassification are not statistically significant. 
hey are listed merely to illustrate the un- 
sual considerations that are sometimes taken 


“merit ratings,” and 


gious 


I 


to account in setting rural teachers’ salaries. 
Some of these factors are difficult to justify 
either in terms of educational efficiency or in 
terms of common fairness. 

Table I 


lassification of factors affecting salaries. Here 


(see Appendix) gives a regional 


we find that college preparation and years of 
experience are considered more frequently in 
the Southeast, Southwest, and Middle Atlantic 
states than in other regions. Sex of teacher is 
an important factor in New England, the 
Middle states, and in the Northwest, but is 
a minor consideration in the Middle Atlantic, 
Southeast, and Southwest regions. 


Campaign Contributions 


In the past many people believed that sub- 
stantial numbers of rural teachers were forced 
to contribute to the campaign funds of local 
school officials. 
exact extent to which this has been true in 
past years. Because such ideas still prevail in 
many sections, it was decided to try to meas- 
ure the extent of such practice in rural areas 
in 1951-52. 

Of the 3307 rural elementary-school teach- 
ers who answered a question about campaign 
contributions to persons seeking election to the 
local board of education, only 21 said they 
had been asked in a few cases and only 7 said 
they were usually asked. Of the 800 secondary- 
school teachers who responded, only 3 said 
they had been asked in a few cases and a like 
number that they were usually asked, Out of 
a total of 4107 teachers on both levels, 99.2 
percent reported they were never asked. 

In a second question regarding contributions 
to the campaign funds of persons seeking elec- 
tion to the office of school superintendent, the 
results were much the same: 99.5 percent of 


No one knows, however, the 


* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Te: 


tions in Service.” Research Bulletin 30: 52: April 1952. 


the entire group said they were never asked 
only 0.1 percent said they were usually asked. 

Because respondents were not asked to sign 
valid 
this 


the blank, it is believed the answers are 
and reliable. ‘The evidence collected in 
phase of the study fully justifies the assertion 
that teachers in 
elections of school officials have just about dis 


forced contributions from 


appeared from the American scene. 


Sick Leave 


In the school year 1950-51, 95 percent of 


the school systems in cities of 2500 or more 
population provided some sick leave for teach- 
ers at full pay. An additional 3 percent pro- 
vided varying amounts of sick leave at less 
than full pay. Only 2 


sick leave of any kind. A great majority of 


percent prov ided no 


the city school systems (84 percent) also made 
it possible for teachers to accumulate unused 
sick-leave allowances from one year to the 
next." 

The median amount of sick leave allowed 
by the city school systems granting some leave 
at full pay was 11 days. Among the smallest 
cities—those in the 2500 to 5000 population 
bracket—94 percent granted some sick leave 
at full pay and the median amount for this 
group was 9 days. 

Table 16 provides information on sick-leave 
allowances granted to teachers in rural areas 
1 year later. Approximately 7 in 10 
elementary-school teachers and 8 in 10 rural 


had 


rural 


secondary-school teachers reported they 
some sick leave at full pay. ‘The 
amounts for those reporting some leave at 
full pay were 7.4 days for elementary-school 


average 


teachers and 7.7 days for secondary-school 
teachers. 

An additional 2.1 percent of the elementary 
and secondary respondents reported they were 
granted some leave at less than full pay. This 
leaves 27.8 percent of the elementary-school 
teachers and 18.1 percent of 
school teachers with no sick leave of any kind. 

It is thus established that city school systems 
provide sick leave to a greater proportion of 
their teachers and they provide it in consider- 
ably larger amounts. 

Table 16 also shows that the larger the 
school in which the rural teacher is employed 


the secondary- 


acher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Employment Condi- 
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the more likely it is that he has some sick 
leave of one kind or another. The propor- 
tion of rural teachers having no sick leave 
varied from 36.3 percent in 1-teacher elemen- 
tary schools down to 15.4 percent in ele- 
mentary schools of over 10 teachers. 

Another interesting finding was that the 
percent of secondary-school teachers reporting 
some sick leave of one kind or another was 
significantly greater than the percent of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Only 18.1 percent of 
the rural secondary-school teachers reported 
no sick leave as compared with 27.8 percent 
of the rural elementary-school teachers. 

Amounts of sick leave allowed show con- 
siderable variation from one_ geographical 
region to another, and the percent with no 
sick leave of any kind is several times as 
large in some regions as in others. In 2 of 
the 7 regions approximately half the respond- 
ents reported no leave allowed. 


Average days 

at full pag of 

those receiving Percent 
some leave at teacher 


full pay mo st 


New England 7.0 19.5 
Middle Atlantic ............ 6.7 20.1 
ER CERNE sil 32 
Se AR RRP ee 72 11 
OS RP ee eee 6.8 53 
Re ere 5.5 47 
ge ere 8.6 10.9 
Be PE Ne ne ke sivas’ 754 25.9% 


Retirement Benefits 


An adequate retirement program, as wel! as 
reasonable allowances for sick leave and re 
ognition of training and experience in sched 
ing salaries, contributes to the attractiveness 
of teaching as a career. The adequacy o/ 
eventual retirement benefits affects the pro- 
gram of recruiting new teachers and _ the 
ability of school systems to keep teachers 
presently employed. 


4 Of the 2862 teachers who reported some sick leave at full pay, 173 also reported additional days at part pay 


TABLE 16.—ANNUAL SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 





Percent of elementary-school teachers employed in 


Percent of secondary-schoo!l 
teachers employed in 














Classification 2- and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 nies SS 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Number of days at full pay 
Pao iy Rea ee 1.0% 0.1% 0.8% 0.3% 0.6% 0.3% 0.7% 0 
PR uwbcied oekdb ibe cbedeesrésbes 5.1 4.3 4.9 4.2 4.7 4.6 3.0 
RR AA epee ee eee 31.0 29.7 34.0 34.8 31.7 35.0 30.7 3 
Lat Tuwadhad eee dee ee ee 2.8 2.7 3.3 §.1 3.0 4.1 3.4 
See eee eee ec 18.6 24.1 27.8 26.6 23.2 22.1 30.2 6 
EE Aa i oy) Sea eee ere 1.8 4.8 4.7 10.0 4.2 6.7 8.6 8 
Da chisnteeuéd deeunad se384 45 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.0 0.8 0.9 0.7 0 
Di beielis 6s thas te dauee se 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
RE arn 0.2 0.4 0.3 1.2 0.4 0.9 0.0 0 
nn dedewitsdeeda ovipnesns 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0. 
la ae ee Bia 1.4 1.5 1.4 0.3 1.3 6.4 1.6 3 
er Cee he Ke rican cieeewet 62.7% 68 .6% 78.3% 82.5% 70.1%* 81.0% 78.9% 9.8 
Average days at full pay of those 
receiving some full pay............ 7.0 7.7 7.$ 7.8 7.4 7.6 7.9 7 
Number of days at part pay by those 
reporting part pay only 
I Se ee 0.2% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.1% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0 
Pitbspnhnteedbsedia od:00 50096004 0.1 0.0 0.3 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Seets hatamedeunbesebbusveehass 0.1 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.0 0.5 0.3 
a a en ee 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
DP Ccinsatehseraiie a6 o4temecks 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.9 0.2 0.5 
ails a hitis iekeains Ce nendeti'e ve 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ES ee eee 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.5 0 
DL chau wel ecb aes sete’ stun vs 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ie eo iene ecuhewh a ew 0.1 0.8 0.0 0.6 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ee 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ES re ee 0.2 0.4 2.2 0.6 0.8 0.6 1.3 1.0 
ea ee ene 1.0% 2.4% 3.3% 2.1% 2.1% 1.5% 2.5% 2.1 
No sick leave either at full pay or 
ST on cn teee och os 36.3% 29.0% 18.4% 15.4% 27.8% 17.5% 18.6% 18.1 
PO UII oc coe sce nceuee 1,189 914 756 331 3,190 343 440 783 





* 125 of the 2237 teachers included in this group also were allowed additional days at less than full pay. 


> 48 of the 625 teachers included in this group also were allowed additional days at less than full pay. 
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Practically all public-school teachers are 
now covered by statewide retirement systems. ° 
In addition to the state systems, a number of 
the larger city school systems maintain retire- 

ent plans which provide extra benefits for 
their professional employees." Eventual retire- 
ment allowances, however, vary widely from 
one system to another. 

lo measure the relative adequacy of even- 
tual retirement incomes, respondents were 
asked whether they considered their present 
plans “generous,” “adequate,” or 
Only a few, 3.6 percent of the 


“inade- 
quate.” 
elementary-school teachers and 5.2 percent of 
the secondary-school teachers, described even 
tual benefits as “generous.” Approximately 
half of the respondents on both levels re- 
ported that eventual benefits were, in their 
opinions, “inadequate.” 


Evaluation of anticipated 


Percent of rural 
retirement benefits 


Elementary- Secondary 


school teachers school teachers 
EE. oan cee tan ed vows | Swe 5.2% 
fe Oe EL oe .. 46.7 43.9 
a eee ere rrr 49.7 50.9 


None of the 4266 teachers who responded 
to the question on retirement reported being 
covered by any type of local plan, altho 98.0 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
98.9 percent of the secondary-school teachers 


percent reporting benefits as either ‘“‘adequate”’ 
or “generous” was half again as large in some 
regions as in others. Rural teachers in the 
states in the Far West showed the least 
amount of dissatisfaction with their retirement 
plans, but even here approximately one-third 
the respondents described eventual benefits as 
“inadequate.” Table 17 gives the details. 


Time Off for Professional Meetings 


Most rural teachers reported they were able 
to obtain some time off without loss of pay to 
attend local and state teachers meetings. A 
lesser number, altho still a majority, said they 
could obtain time off without losing pay to 
attend national meetings of teachers. 

On the other hand, a significant number 
could not obtain any time off to attend meet 
ings at any of the three levels, a startling fact 
considering the generally recognized value of 
professional meetings. Apparently, many 
boards of education in rural areas have failed 
to recognize that attendance at such meetings 
is a sound investment in improved teaching 
an investment which yields dividends that 
greatly outweigh the costs. 


Can obtain some time off 
without loss of pay to 


Percent of 


reported coverage by a state plan. attend: aaa Tee 

Again, opinion on the adequacy of retire- Local teachers meetings. . 84.8% 87.8% 
ment plans varied considerably from one _ State teachers meetings. . 84.0 91.2 
region of the United States to another. The National teachers meetings.. 62.0 70.2 

5 South Dakota is the only state that does not have a statewide retirement system for teachers, 

* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘“‘Public-School Retirement at the Half Century.” A ich Bulle 


tin 28: 115-75; December 1950. 


TABLE 17.—OPINIONS OF RURAL TEACHERS RELATIVE TO 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS, 1951-52 





Regions * 





New England 

Middle Atlantic ‘ 
CUR bcs bv ccc cw cees 
Middle 

Southwest . 

Northwest 

Far West 


All regions 





*See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region 


Percent of rural teachers 
describing retirement plans as 


Generous 


Adequate Inadequate 

2 3 4 
0.8% 43.9 55.3 

2.9 52.1 45.0 

‘3 36.7 8.3 
4.3 53 42.0 
6.8 34.6 58.6 

1.8 3 ~ 60.4 

4.8 62.9 32.3 
3.9 16 49.9 
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‘There are many factors that affect both the 
quality of the work of the rural teacher and 
the amount of satisfaction that he gets from 
that work. Some subjects are to be carefully 
avoided in the classrooms of many rural com- 
munities, or the teachers therein will be 
subject to severe public criticism or possibly 
to disciplinary action by school authorities. 
This section provides information on the issues 
that rural teachers think it is wise to avoid 
discussing with laymen in the community, as 
well as with pupils in their classes. 

Every teacher is expected to perform many 
other duties in addition to routine teaching, 
but in some school systems the daily schedules 
provide little or no time for such work. In 
this part of the report we find statistics on 
the adequacy of time for some of these essen- 
tial duties. 

This section also includes information on 
the types of rural school buildings being used 
and statistical data relative to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of facilities and equipment in 
buildings and classrooms. 


Controversial Issues 


Altho the public-school teacher should re- 
frain from using his position in the classroom 
and his prestige in the community to promote 
partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or 
biased propaganda, he should be free to pre- 
sent all points of view on public issues and 
problems without fear of reprisals from any 
source. Segments of the public sometimes tend 
to forget that limitations on academic freedom 
infringe not only upon the freedom of teachers 
to teach, but also upon the freedom of chil- 
dren and youth to learn. 

The National Education Association has 
made other studies’ of the ways in which 
teachers are restricted in what they may teach; 
however, this study of rural teachers is based 
on a larger sampling than any conducted 
previously. The report of one of these studies* 
identified the following topics in the order 
that they were most frequently avoided in the 
classroom : 


18: 73; March 1940. 


VI. Conditions Affecting Instruction 


Sex 

Criticism of prominent people 
Separation of church and state 
Race relations 

Communism 


In the present study of rural teachers ; 
questionnaire listed 22 commonly recog 
political, social, moral, and economic jss\es 
and respondents were asked to identify 
ones they did not feel free to discuss wi: 
pupils in the classroom and the ones 
thought it wise to avoid discussing with | 
men in the community. Blank spaces wey, 
provided for the listing and checking of oth 
issues not mentioned in the blank. 

Table 18 contains information reported | 
4266 rural elementary- and secondary-s 
teachers. ‘The data on controversial iss 
avoided in school are limited to those report 
by secondary-school teachers since most otf t! 
issues do not constitute suitable subjectmatt: 
for elementary-school children. 

It is difficult to estimate the predictiy 
value of the replies to this question. Some 
the issues listed in the questionnaire are jot 
issues in all communities. If the respondent 
were not conscious of the existence of an iss 
in his community, his questionnaire probab 
would not indicate that he felt the issue sho 
be avoided. Thus, the percents for son 
items were probably lower than they wou! 
have been had the question been worded s 
as to eliminate answers for teachers in con 
munities where the issue did not exist. Others 
like sex education, communism, and sepa 
tion of church and state, are issues in pra 
tically all school communities. ‘Vhe replies to: 
such items are believed to be reasonably repre 
sentative of all rural teachers. 

In spite of the limitations pointed out 1 
the preceding paragraph, the question provide 
some highly significant information. One 1: 
every 3 rural secondary-school teachers did 
not feel free to discuss sex with the pupils 1 
his classes, and 1 in every 5 secondary-schoo! 
teachers thought it unwise to discuss sex 
education with laymen in the communit) 
Criticism of prominent business leaders was 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “The Status of the Teaching Profession.’’ Research Bu! 


National Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. The Freedom of the Public-S 


Teacher. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1951. p. 10-31. 


® The second of the studies mentioned above, p. 11. 
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nsidered dangerous in one-third of the class- 

ms and in one-fourth of the communities 

presented, Criticism of prominent political 

iders was thought unwise in 21.8 percent 
of the classrooms and in 18.9 percent of the 

snmunities reported on by the secondary- 
school teachers. It was surprising to note that 
teachers did not even feel free to discuss 
problems of teacher welfare in a large number 
of cases. 

One in 10 rural secondary-school teachers 
did not feel free to discuss communism with 
pupils; 1 in 13 felt the same way about 
socialism. ‘The farther the subject was from 
the local scene, the freer teachers felt about 
discussing policies of government with stu- 
dents. An important segment, 8.7 percent, felt 
restrained in discussing policies of local gov- 
ernment, but only about one-third as many 
felt the same way about policies of state and 
national governments. 

It is also interesting to note that, with the 
exception of the first few items, the pattern 
of restraints to discussing controversial issues 
in the community followed very closely the 
pattern of restraints to discussion in the class- 
room. The typical rural teacher did not feel 
significantly» more free to discuss most con- 
troversial issues with laymen in the community 


than he did to discuss them with pupils. In 
many cases he felt even less tree. 

Table K (see Appendix) shows how the 
avoidance of controversial issues varies from 
region to region. As would be expected, race 
relations is avoided by larger numbers ot 
teachers in the Southeast and Southwest than 
in other regions. The discussion of sex with 
high-school students is not considered as dan 
gerous in rural areas in the Far West and 
Northwest as it is in other regions. ‘This, tco, 
was not unexpected because well-developed 
programs of sex education are thought to be 
more prevalent in these regions. 


Why Controversial Issues Are Avoided 


The respondents to the question discussed 
in the preceding subsection were also asked 
to give the reasons why controversial issues 
were avoided. ‘Thus it was possible to dete: 
mine why various issues are sidestepped in 
the classroom and in community discussion. 

Public opinion was by far the most frequent 
reason for avoiding issues both in the com 
munity and in the classroom, Next in impor- 
tance was the fear of outside pressure groups. 
Very few, on the other hand, said they avoided 
discussing any issue because they were for 


bidden to do so by local school authorities. 


TABLE 18.—ATTITUDES OF RURAL TEACHERS RELATIVE TO DISCUSSION OF 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN CLASSROOM AND IN COMMUNITY, 1951-52 





Issues 


Sex (and sex education) 

Criticism of prominent business leaders 
Criticism of prominent political leaders 
Teacher welfare (salaries, retirement, et« 
Separation of church and state 
Important local school policies 
Communism = 

Policies of local government 

Socialism 

Race relations 

Pressure groups 

Socialized medicine 

Labor-management problems 

Policies of state government 

Policies of national government 

Farm subsidies 

Public control or ownership of industry 
“Big business” ae 

Federal aid to education 

Policies of foreign governments 
International relations 

Public housing 

Others 


Number reporting 


Percent of teachers reporting it unwise to 
discuss issue with laymen in community 


Elementary-school 


Percent of secondary- 
school teachers who do 
not feel free to discuss 


£ - th s - 
Secondary-school ‘*S¥¢ Wi h students in 


teachers teachers classes 
2 3 4 
16.3 20.7% 341 
2 3 i" ape 
16.7 18.9 18 
9.4 11.0 { 
18.0 14.8 16.8 
6.5 11 ) 
10.1 RR 10.1 
6.5 990 R 
10.6 ge? ° 
6.1 7.3 ad 
6.0 1.6 { 
$.2 4.1 r 
6.3 43 : 
3.8 43 : 
4.5 1.6 g 
3.9 2 
3.7 3.3 
3.5 » 4 — 
2 7 » 6 1 
2.4 1.0 10 
2.2 0.6 0 
1.9 0.9 0 
1.1 4.1 g 

3,446 820 820 
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It is apparent that local board of education 
policies, superintendents’ directives, and the 
rules of school principals do not seriously 
hamper the great majority of rural teachers 
in handling controversial issues. ‘The statistics 
showed that when school authorities did for- 
bid discussion, the topics were likely to involve 
separation of church and state, sex, teacher 
welfare, and important local school policies. 
ven here, however, the number reporting 
interference was very small as compared with 
the total number of respondents. 

Fear of outside pressure groups figured 
prominently in the rural teacher’s lack of 
freedom to discuss in the classroom such top- 
ics as policies of local and state government, 
activities of pressure groups, criticism of local 
business and political leaders, separation of 
church and state, socialized medicine, and 
labor-management problems. 

Table L in the Appendix gives complete 
details on the major reasons why teachers 
avoid discussions of commonly recognized con- 
troversial issues. 


Time for Essential Work 


The school workday is organized in many 
school systems with complete disregard for the 
fact that all teachers need time for essential 
activities that are closely related to routine 
teaching. All need some time for planning 
their work, for correcting and grading work 
of pupils, for preparing various school reports 
that are invariably required, for conferences 
with individual pupils, for conferences with 
parents, and time to obtain advice and help 
from supervisors. 

To measure the adequacy of time available 
for such activities in rural schools, the ques- 
tionnaire asked teachers to check whether they 
had “sufficient time,” “some but not enough,” 
or “hardly any time.”’ Because a great portion 
of such work is usually done at night or 
over week ends at home, teachers were asked 
to answer the question in terms of time avail- 
able during the regular workday. The regular 
workday was defined as extending from the 
time the teacher was scheduled to arrive at 
school in the morning to the time he was 
scheduled to leave in the evening. 

Again, it is difficult to measure the exact 
statistical value of the replies since the work- 
day of some teachers extends from an hour 


to 2 hours before the children arrive jin ¢ 
morning to an hour to 2 hours after the 
dren leave in the evening, while for others ¢}y 
scheduled workday roughly coincides with ¢! 
school day of the children. In other word 
the regular workday of some teachers |as: 
only 6 hours, but for others it may be as lony 
as 11 or 12 hours. Whatever the length, eac! 
teacher has a more or less clearly defin 
working day, and the purpose of the questio; 
was to find out how much time was availabl, 
for essential activities during that day. 

Table 19 shows that the great majority 0; 
all elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
do not have sufficient time for any of the ( 
activities mentioned. A very high percent 
(from 32.8 to 53.5 for the elementary-schoo! 
teachers and from 42.4 to 70.8 for secondary 
school teachers) reported “hardly any time’ 
for the activities. 

Rural secondary-school teachers felt they 


did the elementary-school teachers. This is 
partially explained by the added burden oi 
extracurriculum activities at the junior and 
senior high-school levels. One fact is especial]; 
significant at the secondary-school level: 70.8 
percent reported hardly any time was availab! 
for conferences with parents. 

It can be noted that at both levels a great 
portion (perhaps well over 50 percent) of the 
checking and grading of work of pupils is 
done outside of school hours. The same is 
true of preparing school reports and of plan 
ning daily work. 

Among other things an effective modern 
program of education calls for extensive indi- 
vidual guidance of pupils and for frequent 
conferences with parents; yet the results of 
this study clearly indicate that the great ma- 
jority of teachers do not have the required 
time. Such goals will not be realized to an) 
large extent until sufficient time is provided 
in teachers’ daily schedules. 

It also appears from the data submitted that 
the larger the school the less likely it is that 
the teacher has sufficient time within his regu- 
lar working day for the many extra activities 
expected of him. 


Types of Rural School Buildings 


Altho age is not an infallible index of the 
usefulness of a school building, it is about as 
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vood as any rule-of-thumb measure known. it is probable that the average rural school 
\bout 50 years is generally considered to be building is older than the average city school 
“ the maximum life expectancy of school build- building. 
: ik saan ys mi = ‘ ; 
ings. A study made in 1947-48 of school he questionnaire used in the present study 
buildings in city school systems revealed that asked rural teachers to indicate whether o1 
22 percent were constructed before the turn not the building in which they were teaching 
: . . eS ‘ 3 : 
5 of the century.” Thus a large proportion of — was satisfactory. A little over 7 in 10 said 
the city school buildings were already struc- they were, and a little less than 3 in 10 said 
turally or educationally obsolete, or were they were not. 
rapidly approaching obsolescence. Of the elementary-school teachers respond- 
No such facts are available on the ages of ing, 2.7 percent said they were teaching in 
rural school buildings, but it is unlikely that buildings that were neither designed nor con- 
they are any newer than urban buildings. structed for school use. The corresponding 
e . ; ; ; 
Because the property tax base and the bond- figure for high-school teachers was consider- 
e f b e = ° c rm. . . 
ing capacity are more limited in rural areas, ably less—1.5 percent. This group of miscel- 
Cl - 
va) } National Education Association, Research Divisior “School Housing Needs in City-School System 1947-48.”’ 
rch Bulletin 26: 146; December 1948. 
ne TABLE 19.—ADEQUACY OF TIME AVAILABLE FOR 
ESSENTIAL SCHOOLWORK, 1951-52 
Perce cer _ 
1e\ Percent of elementary-school teachers in Percent s Sesentnes school 
eachers in 
har Activities and amount 
; of time available* 2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
; 1s l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
0 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
and i —_—— - - - 
lly For planning work: 
op Sufficient time ; 30.1% 24.5 ?.9 3.900 26.2% 4.6% 0.4 ; 
O.S8 Some but not enough : 31.4 31.3 30. 3 31.6 31.2 36.6 34.3 35.3 
1] Hardly any time 38.5 $4.2 16.8 14.5 42.6 wR 45 3 12.4 
Number reporting 1,290 951 769 339 3,349 358 446 goO4 
reat For reviewing, checking, correcting, 
the and grading work of pupils: 
_ Sufficient time 7.6% 10. 3% 15.7! 16.4% 21.7% 14.1% 10 12.1 
Ss 1s Some but not enough 410.1 10.4 41.6 36.4 40.1 47.6 41.6 $4.3 
Hardly any time... 32.3 39 3 42.7 47.2 38.2 38.3 47.9 13.6 
- S 
lan Number reporting 1,291 951 765 335 3, 342 355 i4 802 
For preparing school reports: 
7 Sufficient time..... ‘ 28.5% 21.2 17.29 19.7% 22.9% 27.39 0 7% 
Ore Some but not enough. . 23.6 21.1 24.6 27.9 23.6 32.8 32.6 32.6 
nd Hardly any time..... 47.9 57.7 58.2 52.4 53.5 39.9 46.7 43.7 
ient Number reporting = 1,256 944 765 330 3,295 351 $39 790 
,s oO 
For guiding and counseling individual 
ma pupils: 
cs Sufficient time.......... 27.7% 19.1 13.1% 13.8% 20.5% 14.2% 9.3% 11.4% 
ired Some but not enough 58 44.2 49.7 47.3 46.1 46.7 40.8 36.6 35.5 
an\ { Hardly any time....... 28.1 31.2 39.6 40.1 32.8 45.0 54.1 50.1 
+e i : —_ 
ided t Number reporting... . 1,261 952 761 334 3,308 353 442 795 
For’conferences with parents: 
that Z Sufficient time........... 29.7% 21.9% 0.5% 15.1% 23.8% 16.5% 11.8 13.8* 
hat 4 Some but not enough 26.6 29.4 22.6 22.3 26.6 15.3 15.4 15.4 
that : Hardly any time...... 43.7 48.7 56.9 56.6 49.6 68.2 72.8 70.8 
egu- : 
ng : Number reporting 1,201 924 745 332 3,202 340 434 74 
ities 
For advice and help from supervisors: 
Sufficient time............. 41.8% 32.6! 29.5% 25.6% 34.4% 28.29 1.2 24.3% 
Some but not enough 28.2 33.9 31.1 30.0 30.7 29.7 8.5 29.0 
7 Hardly any time...... 7” 30.0 33.5 39.4 44.4 34.9 42.1 50.3 16 
Number reporting : 1,048 841 731 320 2,940 337 $25 762 
the ——______— - 
t * Time available’ was defined as time during the regular workday. The workday was defined as extending from the time the 
it as 


teacher was scheduled to arrive at school in the morning to the time he was scheduled to leave in the afternoon 
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laneous buildings included 25 churches; 19 
lodge, church, or town halls; 13 residences; 
3 army barracks; 2 grocery stores; 2 barns; 
2 office buildings and 1 of each of the fol- 
lowing: 


apartment house firehouse 

army hut hospital 

bank building hunting lodge 

cabin old county fair building 


pool room 

school bus garage 

shack 

teacherage 

volunteer fireman’s room 
warehouse 

war surplus building 


cafeteria 

CCC building 
cheese factory 
club house 
courthouse 
dance hall 
department store 


Approximately 40 percent of all the above 
buildings reported were described as unsatis- 
factory for school use. 

Forty-one percent of all the elementary- 
school teachers and 57 percent of the sec- 
ondary-school teachers said the buildings in 
which they were teaching were relatively 
modern. Not all such buildings, however, were 
satisfactory as far as the teachers were con- 
cerned—83 percent of the modern buildings 
reported were identified as satisfactory; 17 
percent as unsatisfactory. 

Of the elementary-school teachers respond- 
ing, 54.9 percent said their buildings were 
old; the corresponding figure for secondary- 
school teachers was 40.7 percent. About 64 
percent of these “old” buildings were reason- 
ably satisfactory and 36 percent were not. 

A small percent of those responding, 1.0 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
0.5 percent of the secondary-school teachers, 
said they were teaching in school buildings 
of a temporary nature. About 4 in 10 of such 
buildings were unsatisfactory in the eyes of 
the teachers. 

The larger the building, the more likely 
that it was modern and that it was satisfactory 
to the teacher. Only 26.4 percent of the 
teachers in the 1l-teacher elementary schools 
said their buildings were modern as com- 
pared with 66.0 percent of the teachers in 
elementary schools of over 10 teachers. School 
construction programs have unquestionably 
favored the larger schools. 

Table D in the Appendix shows the data 
described in this section by regions. The South- 
east led in percents of buildings declared un- 
satisfactory. 


Adequacy of Facilities in Buildings 


All rural teachers were asked to ind 
whether certain facilities in the school bui! 
where they were teaching were “adequa: 
“inadequate,” or “lacking entirely.” Table > 
shows the results as reported by 3419 ¢|, 
mentary-school teachers and 819 second 
school teachers. Of 13 types of faci 
named, only 2 were reported as ‘‘satisfact 
by as many as half the respondents. 

The smaller the school the less likel 
had the facilities mentioned, or if it did | 
them, the more likely they were inadequat 
To illustrate, 48.3 percent of the 1-teac! 
elementary schools reported on had no d: 
ing fountains as compared with only 3.5 p 
cent of the elementary schools of ove: 
teachers; 63.2 percent of the 1-teacher e¢! 
mentary schools had no facilities for preparing 
hot lunches as compared with only 2! 
percent of the elementary schools of ove: 
teachers. 

Several facts in Table 20 are espe 
significant. One of the most startling is th 
reported inadequacy of toilet facilities in rural 
schools. They were reported as “none in th 
school building” or “inadequate” by 52.3 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
by 30.7 percent of the secondary-school teach 
ers. Also, more than half the teachers on bot! 
levels reported they had no first-aid equipment 
in the building or that such equipment was 
inadequate. More than | in every 5 1-teacher 
schools had no first-aid equipment, a fact that 
should be viewed with considerable alarm. 

Altho audio-visual aids seem almost indis 
pensable in modern programs of education, 3 
out of 4 1-teacher schools had no such equip- 
ment. The same was true of over half of all 
the elementary schools. The secondary schools 
appeared to be much more adequately pro- 
vided for in this area, altho even here 11.3 
percent of the schools reported “no audio- 
visual equipment.” 

In the typical rural school building no place 
is provided where the teacher may go 
brief periods of relaxation or to work 
relative quiet. Of the elementary-school teach- 
ers, 71.8 percent said they had no office space: 
87.6 percent said there was no teachers lounge 
or rest room. Even among the secondary-schoo! 
teachers over one-half reported no office space 
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ind 70.9 percent reported no lounge or rest 
-oom for teachers. 
lable M (see Appendix) provides a picture 
how geographical regions compare in re- 
syect to the adequacy of building facilities. 


Adequacy of Classroom Facilities 


lhe preceding section dealt with certain 
facilities that should be provided in every 
school building but not necessarily in every 
classroom. This section is concerned with some 
of the facilities that should be available to 
each teacher or to each classroom group. 

Again, all teachers were asked to indicate 
whether specified facilities were “adequate,” 
‘inadequate,” or “lacking entirely.” The num 
ber of teachers checking “none” for the various 


TABLE 20.—FACILITIES AVAILABLE IN RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


facilities was considerably smaller on the 


whole than in the preceding section, altho a 
had 
filing cabinets, bookcases, window shades, sink 
with running water, 


surprisingly high percent said they no 


pupils’ lockers (or coat 
room), or teacher’s locker. 
When the 


with the “inadequate” answers, the data show 


“none” answers are combined 


many serious deficiencies in a large percent of 
all rural school classrooms. For instance, 23.7 
percent of the elementary-school teachers and 
18.9 percent of the secondary-school teachers 
checked “inadequate” or “none”’ 
about the teacher’s desk; 38.7 
cent checked these answers when asked about 
pupils’ furniture; 22.4 and 19.4 percent when 
asked about chalkboards; 37.0 and 50.3 when 


52.8 


when asked 
and 34.0 per 


asked about supplementary books; and 


1951-52 





Percent of elementary-school teachers reporting 
each degree of adequacy, by size of school 


a Degree of 
Facilities adequacy a. 
l-teacher teacher 
schools schools 
1 2 3 4 
Drinking fountains......... Satisfactory 41.0% 55.9% 
Inadequate 10.7 17.8 
None 48.3 26.3 
Toilet facilities (inside build- 
Sevres eee rt ot PETE Satisfactory 34.2 45.4 
Inadequate 19.8 24.6 
None 46.0 30.0 
Playroom Satisfactory 18.5 18.6 
Inadequate 9.9 17.9 
None 71.6 63.5 
Facilities for preparing hot 
eR ee ee ae Satisfactory 21.2 39.0 
Inadequate 15.6 13.5 
None 63.2 17.5 
Book collections or libraries.. Satisfactory 46.4 42 
Inadequate 39.8 44.3 
None 13.8 13.0 
Storage space for supplies 
ind instructional materials Satisfactory 44.1 41.9 
Inadequate 38.7 44.0 
None 17.2 14.1 


~ 
we 


! Office space for teachers Satisfactory 





4 Inadequate - 11.3 
4 None 82.8 75.4 
; Health room Satisfactcry 3.2 6.4 
} Inadequa.e 4.3 6.5 
4 None 92.5 87.1 
4 First-aid equipment........ Satisfactory 45.3 42.3 
i Inadequate 32.9 39.5 
None 21.8 18.2 

IS tak 6 o6cecee 6h Satisfactory 5.2 22.3 
Inadequate 2.5 7.6 

None 92.3 70.1 

Gymnasium Satisfactory 2.4 9.2 
Inadequate 2.2 asa 

None 5.4 85.7 

Audio-visual equipment Satisfactory 14.1 25.3 
Inadequate 11.0 21.8 

None 74.9 §2.9 

Teachers lounge or rest room. Satisfactory a7 4.0 

¥ Inadequate 1.4 2.2 

None 96.9 93.8 

Number reporting............... 1,323 967 


Percent of secondary-school 
teachers reporting each degree 
of adequacy, by size of school 


4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools _ schools schools schools 

5 6 7 8 9 10 
63.2% 65.4% $2.87 63.5% 65.6% 64 

0 31.1 18.5 26.6 31.1 ) 1 
9.8 3.5 28.7 9.9 3,3 6.2 
66.4 63.1 47.7 66.8 1.4 69.3 
18.6 33.1 22.2 Pan 4.4 3.0 
15.0 3.8 30.1 12.1 $.2 
22.3 20.2 19.6 0.0 4 1 
19 3.8 15.8 2.2 6.9 4.8 
58.0 56.0 64.6 57.8 0.9 54.0 
57.6 67.7 39.3 §3.2 61.5 57.8 
9.6 10.9 13.2 14.8 14.3 14 
32.8 21.4 47.5 32.0 4.2 
14.2 53.4 45.5 39.2 18.5 144.3 
45.8 38.7 $2.4 55.9 18.9 52.0 
10.0 7.9 12.4 1.9 6 3 
47.4 45.5 44.3 38.9 10 39.9 
44.0 45.5 42.1 51.5 0 51.8 
8.6 9.0 13.6 9.6 7.3 x 
24.5 17.0 14.9 18.4 13.9 15.9 
5 23.8 13.3 28.5 31.0 9 9 
54.4 59.2 71.8 53.1 5.1 i 
14.7 19.3 8.4 9.6 22.9 17.0 
15.9 22.9 9.4 18.4 i ) 
69.4 57.8 82.2 72.0 50.9 60.3 
44.2 49.0 44.6 38.1 10.3 39.3 
43.5 41.6 38.1 49.8 50.7 50.3 
12.3 9.4 17.3 12.1 9.0 10.4 
43.4 48.4 23.2 43.6 Ae P 48.4 
15.0 24.3 9.0 24.6 16.4 25.6 
41.6 27.3 67.8 31.8 1.4 6.0 
29.7 49.0 15.3 43.3 54.8 49 
9.3 19.0 6.3 2.5 ( 14.8 
61.0 32.0 78.4 34.2 18.5 5 
47.1 56.0 29.0 19.9 9.5 55 2 
8.2 32.6 0.2 33.7 33.2 33 
24.7 11.4 50.8 16.4 } 11.3 
12.0 21.3 6.7 8.2 l 4 13.3 
11.2 20.2 Bad 11.2 19.4 1 s 
76.8 58.7 87.6 80.6 63.2 0.9 
788 341 3,419 365 454 819 











54.9 when asked about storage space for sup- 
plies and instructional materials. It should be 
pointed out that many of the facilities named 
in the questionnaire are basic prerequisites to 
satisfactory work on both the elementary- and 
secondary-school levels. 


Artificial light was inadequate or nop. 
existent in about one-third of the rural clas: 
rooms, heating in a little over one-fifth, and 
ventilation in a little over one-fourth of them, 

Table 21 gives details by size of schoo! 
by school levels. 


TABLE 21.—ADEQUACY OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS, 1951-52 





Percent of secondary-schoo! 


Percent of elementary-school teachers reporting teachers reporting each d 
egree 











each degree of adequacy, by size of school of adequacy, by size of schec 
Facilities and conditions Degree of ————_—— —= ———-— 
adequacy 2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools’ schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Teacher's desk ‘ ... Satisfactory 73.2% 75.4% 80.9% 79.8% 76.3% 80.7% 81.5% 81 
Inadequate 23.8 21.6 17.4 19.0 21.2 7.7 17.4 1 
None 3.0 3.0 3.7 1.2 28 1.6 1.1 j 
Pupils’ furniture (desks, ta- 
REIN bo a: suias@ ssaleetaereerh Satisfactory 59.0 59.2 64.8 68.3 61.3 63.7 67.8 66.0 
Inadequate 39.9 39.5 35.2 31.7 37.9 36.0 32.2 33.9 
None 2.3 1.3 0.0 0.0 0.8 0.3 0.0 0.1 
Chalkboards weeeee.. Satisfactory 73.8 77.1 82.2 83.0 77.6 79.0 81.9 80 
Inadequate 25.6 22.4 17.8 17.0 22.0 20.2 17.4 18 
None 0.6 0.5 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.8 0.7 0 
Textbooks ..... Satisfactory 88.8 89.0 88.0 84.9 88.3 87.2 86.9 g 
Inadequate 10.6 10.8 11.6 14.5 11.3 $2.35 12.4 12.4 
None 0.6 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.7 0 
Supplementary books . Satisfactory 66.3 60.0 61.1 62.6 63.0 46.9 51.9 19 
Inadequate 30.3 35.9 36.5 35.3 33.8 47.8 43.1 } 
None 3.4 4.1 2.4 2.1 Don 3.3 5.0 5.1 
Instructional supplies 
(paper, chalk, pencils, etc.) Satisfactory 84.2 79.7 83.4 82.8 82.6 86.6 86.2 86 
Inadequate 13.9 7.7 15.1 15.1 15.4 12.8 13.3 1 
None 1.9 6 1.5 2.1 2.0 0.6 0.5 0 
Storage space for supplies 
and instructional materials. . Satisfactory 47.6 45.2 48.0 49.6 47.2 45.8 44.6 45.1 
Inadequate 40.3 43.3 42.4 42.1 41.8 41.1 46.3 44.0 
None 82.3 11.5 9.6 8.3 11.0 13.1 9.1 10.9 
Filing cabinets............. Satisfactory 18.9 31.6 24.9 25.4 24.6 28.7 30.3 9.6 
Inadequate 16.4 20.0 23.4 18.1 19.2 22.3 28.5 25 
None 64.7 48.4 51.7 56.5 56.2 49.0 41.2 44 
SL 5 badaca caewes Satisfactory 50.9 49.1 54.9 52.8 51.5 40.9 47.5 44.6 
Inadequate 38.4 39.2 36.9 40.7 38.5 35.0 32.9 33.8 
None 10.7 11.7 8.2 6.5 10.0 24.1 19.6 21.¢ 
Light from windows........ Satisfactory 75.5 76.7 80.9 80.6 77.6 81.8 $3.2 82.0 
Inadequate 24.3 23.0 19.0 19.4 22.2 18.2 17.8 18.0 
None 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Artificial light... .. + ceil Satisfactory 67.1 68.2 68.0 68.9 67.8 62.0 62.6 62.4 
Inadequate 17.7 28.2 30.5 29.3 24.8 37.2 36.7 36.9 
None 15.2 3.6 1.5 1.8 7.4 0.8 0.7 0 
Window shades............ Satisfactory 68.3 69.8 73.7 71.8 70.3 65.4 69.4 67.6 
Inadequate 20.3 16.7 16.9 19.3 18.4 20.1 20.2 20 
None 11.4 13.5 9.4 8.9 11.3 14.5 10.4 12. 
Heating EE 75.2 73.4 81.9 86.8 77.4 79.3 80.2 79.8 
Inadequate 24.6 26.6 18.1 13.2 22.5 20.7 19.8 20 
None 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ventilation cia .. Satisfactory 66.5 67.6 73.7 78.6 69.7 72.9 73.8 73.4 
Inadequate 33.5 32.4 26.3 21.4 30.3 27.1 26.2 26.¢ 
None 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Work space for teachers... . Satisfactory 58.9 55.6 59.6 59.1 58.1 61.1 62.4 61.8 
Inadequate 34.4 37.5 34.9 35.3 35.5 33.1 34.5 33.9 
None 6.7 6.9 $.§ 5.6 6.4 5.8 3.1 4 
Work space for pupils ... Satisfactory 58.0 54.4 55.2 48.4 55.4 56.4 59.2 58.0 
Inadequate 34.0 39.9 41.9 46.8 38.8 39.7 38.8 39 
None 8.0 $.7 2.9 4.8 5.8 3.9 2.0 2.8 
Sink with running water.... Satisfactory 23.6 37.5 28.3 26.1 28.9 28.4 33.3 31 
Inadequate §.2 7.5 8.3 6.6 6.7 12.4 9.6 10.8 
None 71.2 55.0 63.4 67.3 64.4 59.2 57.1 58.0 
Pupils’ lockers or coat room.. Satisfactory 37.8 38.7 43.1 48.8 40.4 28.7 32.9 31.0 
Inadequate 21.8 27.5 26.4 29.4 25.3 22.0 25.6 24.0 
None 40.4 33.8 30.5 21.8 34.3 49.3 41.5 45.0 
Teacher's locker........... Satisfactory 10.1 13.7 21.1 30.5 15.8 19.0 28.0 24.0 
Inadequate 5.4 7.9 9.2 10.5 7.5 6.1 9.4 7.9 
None 84.5 78.4 69.7 59.0 76.7 74.9 62.6 68.1 
Number reporting.......... 1,322 964 787 341 3,414 362 453 815 
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VII. Income and Expenditures of Rural Teachers 


available in this issue of the 


The 
RESEARCH BULLETIN does not permit full 
treatment of the data collected on incomes 
and expenditures of rural teachers. In this 


space 


section of the questionnaire complete infor- 
mation was requested on amounts of income 
received from nonschool sources and on 
amounts spent for rent, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, and other items. Altho such data 
were dificult for some teachers to provide, 
many of the respondents did comply. Such 
information is being reserved for more exten- 
sive treatment in some later publication of 
the NEA Research Division. 

This section of the report, however, does 
cover average salaries of rural teachers by size 
of school in which employed and by geo- 
eraphical regions. Considerable information 
is given on the amounts of money rural teach- 
ers borrow, from whom and for what purposes 
they borrow it, and the rates of interest paid 
thereon. Other topics treated in this section 
include: (a) payments to teacher-placement 
agencies, (b) types of automobiles owned, (c) 
costs of attending summer school, (d) general 
estimates of the rural teacher’s present finan- 
cial position as compared with | year ago, 
5 years ago, and 10 years ago. 


Average Salaries 


The estimated average cash salary paid to 
rural teachers cooperating in the Research 
Division’s study in 1936-37 was $867.’ In 
addition to this, the money value of such 
items as free rent, free transportation, etc., 
received as partial salary for school services 
averaged $9 per year per teacher employed. 
This made a total average income for school 
services of $876 for the school year. 

The average salary of the rural teachers 
reporting in 1951-52 was $2484, not including 
the value of allowances for rent, transporta- 
tion, and other items received free. The $2484 
for the year 1951-52, therefore, is comparable 
with the $867 received during the year 
1936-37. Thus, it can be seen that in current 
dollars the salaries of rural teachers increased 


and a half. In actual purchasing power, how- 
ever, the increase is considerably less impres- 
sive. The $2484 average salary in 1951-52 
was worth only $1335 in 1936-37 dollars. In 
terms of equivalent purchasing power, the 


salaries of rural teachers actually increased 
only 54 percent. 
The average rural teacher's salary has 


always been lower than the over-all average 
for teachers and a great deal lower than the 
1951-52 the 


over-all average for all public-school teachers 


average for urban teachers. In 

- - 7) ec , : 
was estimated to be $3365, or 35.5 
higher than the $2484 paid to rural teachers. 
In 1950-51, a year earlier, averages for urban 


percent 


teachers were reported as follows:’ 

School systems in cities 

having populations of: hecsituaata: mates 
Ower SOGGOO cick. csc casess $4,456 
100,000 to 500,000. . . 
30,000 to 100,000 
10,000 to 30,000. . 
5,000 to 10,000..... he 
See Ue Fes 6a 8s eb eva 


NON ee ww 
Ww oo 


It can be seen from the above that average 
salaries in city school districts in 1950-51 
ranged from 14.0 to 79.4 percent higher than 
the over-all average reported by rural teachers 
one year later. 

As is shown in the figures listed below, 
average salaries of rural teachers vary accord- 
ing to size of school, and high-school teachers 
are paid substantially more than elementary- 
school teachers. Considerable portions of the 
differences between the averages in the various 
sizes of schools can be explained by the fact 
that teachers in the larger schools have more 
training and experience Table 5 
Figure III), the 
effect on rural salary schedules (see 
15). 

Altho high-school teachers have more train- 
ing than elementary-school teachers, they have 


(see and 
most 


Table 


factors which have 


less experience. One factor would contribute 
to higher salaries on the secondary-school level, 
but the other would have an offsetting effect. 
A third factor involved in the differences be- 
tween secondary- and elementary-school sal- 


© . . . . . . . . - . 
186.5 percent during the intervening decade aries is the inclination of some boards of 
1 National Education Association, Research Division. “The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status.” Rese h Bulletin 1 

6-13; January 1939. 
? National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employe 


Research Bulletin 29: 58-64; April 1951. 
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education to attach additional prestige to the 
high-school position, a practice that is hard 
to defend in terms of sound educational phil- 
osophy. As was reported earlier in this bul- 
letin, 41.6 percent of the elementary-school 
teachers and 33.6 percent of the secondary- 
school teachers said high-school teachers with 
the same qualifications as elementary-school 
teachers were generally paid more in their 
school districts. 


Rural elementary-school teachers in: Average 
salaries 
t-teacher schools ............... $2,208 
2- and 3-teacher schools.......... 2,423 
4- to 10-teacher schools.......... 2,538 
Over 10-teacher schools.......... 2,581 
pO Ee see ee $2,385 
Rural secondary-school teachers in: 
Schools of 10 or fewer teachers $2,866 
Schools of over 10 teachers....... 2,917 
Pe  weswacscadeciverecsns $2,894 


Regionally, both elementary- and secondary- 
school salaries were reported highest in the 
Far West and lowest in the Southeast. It is 
interesting to note that the average for ele- 
mentary-school teachers in the Far West was 
half again as high as in the Southeast and in 
New England. Average secondary-school sal- 
aries also were almost this much higher in 
the Far West than in the Southeast. 

It is also interesting to observe the differ- 
ences within the regions between average 
elementary and average secondary salaries. In 
the Northwest secondary teachers’ salaries 
averaged almost 40 percent higher than ele- 
mentary salaries. In the Southwest, however, 
they were only 10.8 percent higher and in the 
Far West only 11.4 percent higher. 


Average salaries 


Regions aed tsadiore shee! maclase 
New England ........... $2,102 $2,700 
Middle Atlantic ........ 2,684 3,043 
Southeast 2,023 2,455 
BEES Saahscadantesnes 2,343 3,001 
Sowmthweet 2... cscccccss 2,820 3,125 
Northwest ............. 2,146 3,001 
Pee Wel. cccctedianecas 3,162 3,521 


Estimates of Financial Position 


The typical rural teacher, according to in- 
formation reported in the previous subsection, 
undoubtedly enjoys a somewhat better finan- 
cial status than he did in the mid-1930's. At 
least, he can buy a little over half again as 





much with his annual salary as he could 
years ago. 

Figures on cash incomes, however, do 
tell the full story. The additional mone 
average teacher earns is subject to gr 
increased demands and requirements. Fo 
stance, he lives a greater distance from sc! 
and transportation, because of distance alo 
is more expensive. The typical rural te 
needs more training to qualify for a job tha, 
he did a few years ago. Such additional ¢) 
ing is expensive and current pay levels show! 
compensate adequately therefor. The ave: 
experience of rural teachers has 
steadily over the years, and this, too, shou! 
be reflected in higher average salaries. 

It is all but impossible to measure 
added cost of the extra demands and require 
ments, but we know they would reduce co. 
siderably what appears to be a 54-percent 
increase in purchasing power over the last 15 
years. Such difficulties were anticipated whe: 
the questionnaire was designed and it was 
decided that the problem should be approached 
in another way. The designers of the questio: 
naire decided to ask for direct opinions o 
those who are in the best position to judg 
the individual teacher’s economic status. Fach 
respondent, therefore, was asked to compar 
his financial position at the present time wit! 
his position 1 year ago, 5 years ago, and 
years ago. 

Individual estimates were submitted 
2290 teachers who had taught at least 
years, 2783 who had taught at least 5 years 
and 3516 who had taught at least 1 yea: 
Table 22 contains the results. 

A brief inspection of the data reveals that 
the over-all trend toward better financial 
positions slacked off considerably between 
1950-51 and 1951-52. The percent reporting 
they were better off was much lower than 
for the other 2 periods; the percent reporting 
“about same”’ financial status increased sharp- 
ly. A careful study of the data indicated that 
from the early 1940's to the early 1950's th 
economic status of rural teachers slowly but 
gradually improved. Since 1950-51 the typical 
rural teacher has little more than held his 
own. 

There was little difference in the way ele 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers {elt 
about their economic progress. The distrib 
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Bisiouxn 


“worse oft” 


“same,” and 


much the same for both 


tion of “better,” 
replies was pretty 
groups. 
Teachers in 
:ppear to have made more progress within the 
last vear and within the last 5 years than the 
teachers in the larger elementary schools. A 
larger percent reported they were better off 
and a smaller percent reported they were 
worse off than in other sizes of elementary 
schools. Taken over the full 10 years, how- 
ever, there appears to be little difference be- 


l-teacher elementary schools 


tween the way teachers in the smallest schools 
reported and the way teachers in the larger 
schools reported. 

Altho it is encouraging that over half of 
both the elementary- and 
respondents reported they were better off now 
than they were 10 years ago, it is no less 
alarming that 22.7 percent of the elementary- 
school teachers and 26.4 percent of the high- 
school teachers felt they had made no progress, 
and that 1 in every 6 or 7 teachers felt they 
were actually worse off. 

The picture by regions (see Table 23) 
offers some startling contrasts. Over the full 
\0-year period the economic status of rural 
teachers underwent the greatest improvement 
in the Southwest and Northwest. These re- 
gions had the highest percents of teachers 


secondary-school 


reporting their financial positions as “better’’ 
and the lowest percents reporting their posi 
tions as ‘‘worse.”’ ‘The Southwest also shows 
the greatest progress in comparisons based on 
the last 5 years. On the other hand, between 


1950-51 and 1951-52 states in the Middle 
Atlantic region led all others by a wide 


margin. 

New England consistently stands out in all 
3 time spans as the region where the economic 
status of the average rural teacher has im- 
proved the least. One out of every 5 teachers 
in New England said they were worse off in 
1951-52 than they were 10 years earlier, and 
over one-fourth said they were worse off than 
they were 5 years earlier. 

Again, to illustrate the variance, in eco- 
nomic progress of rural teachers from one 
region to another, half again as many teachers 
in the Southwest as in New England said 
their economic positions had improved during 
the last 10 years. Less than half as many 
teachers in the Northwest as in New England 
said their positions had become worse during 
the 10 years. 


Use of Placement Agencies 


Many workers in the United States at one 
time or another have come in contact with a 


TABLE 22.—RURAL TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
CONDITION IN 1951-52 AS COMPARED WITH 1950-51, 1946-47, 
AND 1941-42, BY SIZE OF SCHOOL 





Percent of rural elementary-school 
teachers reporting each position 


Financial position 


Percent of rural secondary-school 
teachers reporting each position 





2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Financial position in 1951-52 as com- 
pared with 1 year earlier 
I web an es 6% don 0 «-s 38.1% 33.5% 33.5% 34.8% 35.4% 36.0% 37.0% 36. 5° 
About same......... 50.5 50.1 50.1 49.8 50.2 47.6 44.4 45.8 
Wena shears caabui.s'2 11.4 16.4 16.4 15.4 14.4 16.4 18.6 17 
Number reporting 1,062 798 672 305 2,837 292 387 679 
Financial position in 1951-52 as com- 
pared with 5 years earlier 
CEE ECG Radcinbcdeesccenses 54.2% 50.4% 50.4% 50.4% 51.8% 49.5% 53.5 $1.89 
i a 31.4 31.9 33.5 31.1 32.0 34.5 310.0 31.9 
pO EL Ee re 14.4 17.7 16.1 18.5 16.2 16.0 16.5 16.3 
Number reporting. . 849 655 546 260 2,310 200 73 473 
Financial position in 1951-52 as com- 
pared with 10 years earlier 
2 Se 62 .4° 628° 60.7% 61.2% 61.9% 58.8% 58.8 58.8% 
About same.......... 22.1 3.0 22.5 23.8 22.7 27.7 5.4 26.4 
MIO it ete any on cia 15.5 14,2 16.8 15.0 15.4 13.5 15.8 14.8 
Number reporting... . 705 534 458 214 1,911 170 209 379 
[41] 





commercial employment agency in their at- 
tempts to find work they are trained for and 
want. Many teachers also use the services of 
such agencies in locating their first jobs and 
in moving from one school system to another. 

Altho comparable figures are not available, 
it is probable that teachers in city school sys- 
tems patronize such agencies more frequently 
than teachers in rural school systems, since job 
openings are less plentiful and competition for 
available openings is keener in city school 
systems. In spite of the expected less frequent 
use in rural areas, it was decided that the 
study should include some information on the 
types of placement agencies and the amounts 
that teachers pay for such service. 

Relatively few—only 68 of the 3350 ele- 
mentary-school teachers reporting—said they 
got their present jdb thru some type of place- 
ment agency. The corresponding figure for 
secondary-school teachers was 72 out of 815, 
over 4 times as many percentagewise. As the 
elementary schools increased in size, the per- 
cent of teachers getting their jobs thru such 
agencies also increased. The reverse of this, 
however, was true at the secondary level. 





Percent getting 
present job 
thru place- 


Rural elementary-school teachers in: 
ment agency 


1-teacher schools ..............s.00. 1.2% 
2- and 3-teacher schools............. 1.9 
4- to 10-teacher schools.............. 3.1 
Over 10-teacher schools.............. 3.3 
PE acess canededted: s vs 0% 2.0% 
Rural secondary-school teachers in: 
Schools of 10 or fewer teachers 10.2% 
Schools of over 10 teachers........... 7.7 
EE cr RR Gn Pa 8.8% 


Altho only 3.4 percent of all teachers re- 
porting got their present job thru a_ place- 
ment agency, the cost to those who did was 
fairly high: $90 per teacher. This amounted 
to 3.6 percent of the average salary earned 
by rural teachers in 1951-52 and thus was 
an item of some consequence to those who 
needed the help. 

Of the 123 who reported the type of 
agency furnishing help, 79, or 64.2 percent, 
said it was a commercial agency. A total of 
29 out of the 123 (23.6 percent) got their 
jobs thru state teachers associations. Only 13 
of the 123 got their jobs thru college and 





§ National Education Association, Research Division. 


“The Rural Teacher’s Economic Status,” op. cit., p. 25. 
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university placement agencies and only 2 thy, 
state departments of education. . 

The percent of teachers who reported ge+. 
ting their present job thru a placement agen, 
varied widely from region to region. [es 
than 1 percent in the Southeast got their jo). 
thru such agencies, as compared with |) 
percent in the Far West. Percents for |) 
regions are given below. 


Percent gettin, 
P present job 
Rural teachers in: . ru | 

Ee ea J 5 90%, 
Giese Adtentie ... 0.0.5 6565........ 25 
ES ES SE ae 0.9 
EEE i Ee 2.4 
A ee 23 
gi) SE 4.0 
FOR Gale Uigd ne ho cries ovens oss 12.1 
All regions .. ; 3.4 


Personal Indebtedness 


One question in the survey blank asked al! 
teachers to list their total personal indebted- 
ness as of June 1, 1951, and as of Septembe: 
1 of the same year. They were instructed to 
include all unpaid bills; balances due on home 
mortgages, automobile loans, and bank loans: 
amounts still due on items purchased on time- 
payment plans; and other debts. ‘here were 
2 purposes in asking the questions: (a) to find 
out what happened to the financial status ot 
teachers during the period each year when 
they are not working and (b) to determine 
whether the extent of indebtedness was un- 
usually high. 

In 1936-37 the indebtedness of rural teach- 
ers averaged $444 per teacher.” As of June |, 
1951, average indebtedness totaled $714 for 
rural elementary-school teachers and $874 for 
rural secondary-school teachers (see ‘Table 
24). Altho debts have almost doubled, the 
increases were lower than expected consider- 
ing what has happened to the value of the 
dollar during the 15-year period. When debts 
are considered in relation to annual income, 
the typical rural teacher is in no worse con- 
dition than he was 15 years ago. 

The average indebtedness showed some 
increase during the summer months, but the 
amount of increase was slight. “The debts 0: 
the average elementary-school teacher in- 
creased only $31 and of the average secondary- 
school teacher only $49. It can be inferred 
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‘om such facts that most rural teachers either Of some interest is the fact that the teach- 
nage to save enough from their 9-month 
lary to tide them over the summer, or they 
fad some means of supplementing their in- 
mes during the summer months. Many of 


ers in the largest secondary schools owed over 
half again as much money as teachers in the 
smallest elementary schools. Teachers in these 
large rural high schools are paid considerably 
‘he rural teachers in agricultural areas re- 
yrted that incomes from farms owned by 
‘hem or their husbands helped tide them over 


higher salaries but, apparently, obligations are 
also heavier. Part of the answer may lie in the 
possibility that these teachers are paying off 
‘he summer months. 

Viewed in another light, the debts of rural 
-eachers constitute a sizable financial burden 
‘or their meager annual salaries to carry. If 
che typical respondent were forced to pay off 
J] debts acquired up to September 1, 1951, 
‘uring the oncoming school year, it would 
ke almost one-third of his total salary. 


take 


debts acquired in getting their larger amounts 


of college training. 


Money Borrowed During One Year 


Rural teachers also were asked if they had 
borrowed any money during the previous 12 
months and, if so, the amount. Debts con- 


TABLE 23.—RURAL TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF PERSONAL FINANCIAL 


CONDITION IN 1951-52 AS COMPARED WITH 1950-51, 1946-47, 
AND 1941-42, BY REGIONS * 


Percent of rural elementary- and secondary-school teachers reporting each position 





Financial position Sow Middle All 
England Atlantic Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West regions 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Financial position in 1951-52 as com- 
ured with 1 year earlier 
Better ee, eee 26.3% 42.5% 33.3 35.9% 30.6% 36.9% 36.1% 35.6! 
About same 50.9 47.0 49.6 49.7 55.3 49.0 47.6 49.4 
Worse. . 22.8 10.5 a7 .1 14.4 14.1 14.1 16.3 15.0 
Number reporting 224 570 843 868 219 498 294 3,516 
nancial position in 1951-5? as com- 
red with 5 years earlier 
Better 37.6% 53.1% 51.7% 52.9% 59.1% §2.2% 49.0% 51.8% 
About same 36.9 33.8 30.1 29.6 30.7 35.5 33.7 32.0 
Worse.... 25.5 13.1 18.2 a7«.0 10.2 12.3 a7..3 16.2 
Number reporting 157 497 710 686 176 349 208 2,783 
Financial position in 1951-52 as com- 
ared with 10 years earlier 
ea 48.8% 58.2% 63.1% 60.6% 72.5% 65.2% 59.0% 61.4 
About same. 29.3 24.2 1.47 24.7 15.6 24.2 23.5 s3.3 
Worse... 21.9 17.6 15.2 14,7 11.9 10.6 be 15.9 
123 426 613 538 160 264 166 2,290 


Number reporting 


*See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 





TABLE 24.—AVERAGE INDEBTEDNESS OF RURAL TEACHERS AS OF 
JUNE 1 AND SEPTEMBER 1, 1951 


Rural elementary-school teachers in 





Rural secondary-school teachers in 








Classification 2- and 3- 4 to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
\verage indebtedness as of June 1, 
ee $590 $770 $848 $726 $714 $863 $882 $874 
\verage indebtedness (as of June 1) as 
1 percent of average salary for 
1951-52 Ms o% = : Pra 26.7% 31.8% 33.4 28.1% 29.9% 30.1% 30.2% 0.2 
\verage indebtedness as of September 
SFM. yee face OUI $805 $898 $736 $745 $872 $963 $923 
\verage indebtedness (as of Sep- 
tember 1) as a percent of average 
i... . eee 27.7% 33.2% 35.4% 28.5% 31.2% 30.4% 33.0% 31.9% 
[43] 
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tracted thru instalment purchasing during the 
year were not to be counted as borrowed 
money. The purpose was to get estimates of 
the amounts of cash that teachers borrow from 
banks, small loan companies, and other such 
sources during a single 12-month period. The 
data reported for this item threw additional 
light on the economic status of the typical 
rural teacher. 

Amounts borrowed—Thirty-one out of each 
100 replying reported they had borrowed some 
money during the past 12 months; 69 in 100 
said they had borrowed no money during the 
period. The average amount borrowed by 
those who borrowed some was $858. The 
average based on all teachers, those who bor- 
rowed and those who did not, was $266. 
Thus, current annual borrowing, when spread 


among all teachers in rural school system. 
amounts to a little over one-tenth of +),. 
rural teacher’s average salary, a propor: 
which seems somewhat excessive. 

Table 25 gives a detailed picture of ¢) 
average amounts borrowed. It is interes: ing 
to note that among the elementary-schoo| 
teachers who reported borrowing some » loney 
those in schools of over 10 teachers borrowed 
2.2 times as much money on the average 
those in 1-teacher schools. 

Purposes of borrowing—Altho some ye. 
spondents were reluctant to share such per 
sonal information, 1201 teachers did provide 
detailed information on the purposes for which 
money was borrowed during the past |? 
months. These respondents listed a total o; 
1585 reasons why they needed the money they 


) 
e 


as 





TABLE 25.—_MONEY BORROWED BY RURAL TEACHERS 
DURING THE PAST 12 MONTHS * 


Rural elementary-school teachers in 





Rural secondary-school teachers in 











Classification 2-and 3- 4-to10- Over 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher _teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Have you borrowed any money during 
the past 12 months? 
CN ad a al os aiesiy Oak wee ac 28.7% 31.7% 30.3% 26.1% 29.7% 38.1% 34.8% 36.2% 
DR Rchisinak Gee ht UkEES OMA RAC 71.3 68.3 69.7 73.9 70.3 61.9 65.2 63.8 
Average amount borrowed by those 
who borrowed some..... ea as $683 $722 $987 $1,510 $839 $808 $1,016 $921 
Average amount borrowed oar on ‘all 
QGRN TREE os cc casbahecisecsce $196 $229 $299 $395 $250 $308 $353 $333 
Number replying. ......... 1,240 911 749 329 3,229 352 443 795 





*® The period covered by most reports was approximately March 1, 1951, thru February 29, 1952. 





TABLE 26.—PURPOSES FOR BORROWING DURING ONE YEAR ‘* 





Number of times 
Number of times each 








rpose was 
Purposes each purpose was listed as a per- 
listed cent of total 
purposes listed 
1 2 3 

For general living expenses (clothing, food, accumulated debts, summer living 

Nn oll nating we aeee down be 6 tees aad ADEs 6 Oedab chek eh ebaee beeen « 389 24.5% 
For automobile (purchase of ¢ TTT TT eo eee ee 309 19.5 

For home (purchase of house or trailer, household appliances, furniture, and im- 

i cht tei inent ake tadacbteena Mee Ge &haees bores abe eae 241 15.2 
inn gy od eeu. cep ss sgn sedate agbennehnt és 234 x 
Farm or other business (purchase of business, farm, land, equipment, supplies, 

livestock; improvements and repairs thereto)... .... 0... 0.6. ccc cee cee cence eens 125 7.9 
ERE ES SES FO Sen See ean «Sema 109 6.9 
eS Css desc dou tv dckeSaads cpabecbsved soe 40 2.5 
i os i as wes edd abaeaew ar ennatdedxes 36 2.3 

For taxes, licenses, fees, etc. (property tax, income tax, car license)... ........... 33 2.1 

For investments, insurance payments, retirement contributions.................. 32 2.0 
EE EE SL err eee Mer aera 17 Raf 
Special occasions (weddings, funerals, anniversaries).......... 0.0.0... c0ceceeeees 14 0.9 
For expenses connected directly with teaching job (teaching equipment, professional 

association dues, conventions, teacher placement bureau). ...................05- 6 0.4 

ee ee ee PE rc ae Ape a epee. ea eee 1,585 100.0% 





* The period covered by most reports was approximately March 1, 1951, thru February 29, 1952. 
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rrowed. Specific purposes for which money 
was borrowed are given in Table 26. 

General living expenses—including money 
weded for clothing, food, accumulated debts, 
‘nd to meet summer living expenses—was the 
contin listed most frequently. This classifica- 
rion accounted for almost one-fourth of all the 
reasons listed. The second most frequently 
mentioned purpose of borrowing was for the 
purchase of an automobile or for repairs to 
an automobile already owned by the teacher. 
[his reason, accounting for almost one-fifth 
of the reasons given, illustrates the extent to 
which rural teachers depend upon personal 
automobiles for transportation. 

Almost 15 percent of the reasons for bor- 
rowing during the year could be identified 
with the teacher’s need for further education. 
The high rank of this purpose suggests that 
many teachers are not able to finance their 
own professional improvement out of current 
income. Borrowing for educational improve- 
ment was the fourth most frequently men- 
tioned reason among elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers combined; it was second 
among those listed by elementary-school 
teachers alone. 

Borrowing by regions—The average amount 
borrowed by teachers in one region was 
roughly half of that reported in 2 other 
regions. The average in New England, for 
all teachers reporting, was $153, whereas the 
average in the Middle Atlantic region was 
$329, and in the Southeast $301. Nothing was 
discovered in the course of the study that 
would explain the very low rate of borrow- 
ing in New England. Undoubtedly, some 
would attribute it to the more conservative 
financial views of the typical inhabitant of 
that region. Other averages based on all teach- 
ers returning the questionnaire were as fol- 
lows: Middle states, $269; Southwest, $250; 
Northwest, $212; Far West, $235. 


Sources of Borrowed Money 


One question also called for information on 
the types of sources from which loans were 
obtained. The 1213 teachers who answered 
this part of the question identified 1388 agen- 
cies from which they had borrowed money 
during the past 12 months. The difference in 
the 2 figures is explained by the fact that a 


few teachers borrowed money from more than 
| source during the year. 

Table 27 gives a picture of the types of 
sources and the extent to which each was used. 
It will be noted that a little over half the 
loans obtained by rural teachers were obtained 
thru banks. A sizable proportion, over one- 
fourth of those obtained by elementary-school 
teachers and one-third of those obtained by 
secondary-school teachers, were thru various 
individuals including relatives, friends, and 
professional associates. ‘The 2 sources together 
accounted for 82.2 percent of all the sources 
reported by rural teachers. 

Borrowing from small loan companies— 
One of the purposes of this questionnaire item 
was to determine the extent to which rural 
teachers borrow money from small loan com- 
panies which often charge exorbitant rates of 
interest. Between 13 and 14 in every 100 
loans reported by rural elementary-school 
teachers came thru a loan company. The cor- 
responding figure for secondary-school teachers 
was a little less than 6 in 100, Either second- 
ary-school teachers are able to obtain more 
favorable loan conditions than elementary- 
schoo: teachers or they are more aware of the 
wide difference between interest rates charged 
by banks and by small loan companies. ‘The 
proportion for elementary- and _ secondary- 
school teachers combined, almost 12 percent of 
all loans reported, indicates that more teachers 
may be borrowing from loan companies than 
really need to borrow from them. 

When they borrow, rural teachers in the 
New England region ‘are twice as likely to 
borrow thru small loan companies as rural 
teachers in the Middle, Northwest, and Far 
West regions. Nineteen percent of the loans 
reported in New England as compared with 
9.2 percent in the Middle states, 8.2 in the 
Northwest, and 8.4 in the Far West came 
from this source. Percents for other regions 
were: Middle Atlantic, 16.1; Southeast 14.0; 
Southwest, 11.2. 

Interest rates—To illustrate the wide dif- 
ferences in interest rates charged, Table 28 
draws comparisons among three sources of 
instalment-type loans. 

In some cases lenders of money charge 
monthly rates on unpaid balances; in others 
a larger rate is applied for a year to the full 
amount borrowed. Also, sometimes interest 
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and insurance charges are taken out at the 
beginning of the loan period. To eliminate the 
confusing nature of such differences in loan 


ty unit systems, should investigate the 
bility of organizing their own credit \, 
Statewide credit unions may offer even 
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plans, all borrowers should compare the cash _ possibilities for the typical rural teacher. back 
they receive with what they have to pay back Of course, if the borrower is able to of, stanc 
over the loan period and compute their own  security—real estate, automobiles, stock, with 
percent rates. bonds—a series of promissory bank notes offer every 
Money can be borrowed from banks and the cheapest means of borrowing either sy) colle; 
teachers credit unions for from one-fourth to or large amounts. Here the interest js In b 
one-half of what it costs to borrow from loan _ straight 6 percent on each note. 6 sen 
companies, and persons with good credit rec- The fact that almost 1 in every 5 Joan Such 
ords can get small loans thru a bank just as reported by rural teachers was at an annua! It 
easily as they can get them thru a loan com-_ interest rate of 8 percent or more indicates such 
pany. Neither requires security on loans of a that many rural teachers are not borrowing sary 
few hundred dollars. Both will lend in small on favorable terms. About 1 in every 20) Joan. rior t 
amounts on the borrower’s signature. Both reported was at a rate of 10 percent or more. to en 
take into account the type of job the borrower On the other extreme, however, 13.7 percey: of te 
holds, his salary, his credit standing, and his of the loans were at annual rates of 4 perce: by al 
outstanding obligations in deciding whether or _ or less. lor t 
not a loan will be granted. If the borrower is A 
‘ oe , Summer School poe 
a responsible person, there is little or no dif- retu 
ference in the time required to process a loan Of the many demands imposed upon the every 
application. rural teacher’s modest salary, the need to becor 
Teachers in many city school systems have attend summer school every few years is on cause 
organized their own credit unions thru which of the most difficult for him to meet. The JH °?™* 
loans can be obtained under very favorable great majority of public-school teachers, even sight: 
conditions. For instalment-type loans this those with college degrees, are required — 
probably offers the best source for public- state law or by state board of education regu. the . 
school employees. Teachers in reasonably large _ lations to return to school periodically for re. r 
rural school districts, especially those in coun- fresher courses to renew their teaching | = 
great 
TABLE 27.—SOURCES FROM WHICH RURAL TEACHERS BORROW ° face 
Number of times each source was named as a to c 
percent of total sources named by teachers in next 
Sources - — —— ’ 
Elementary Secondary 
schools schools All schools 
we cna a hidden ena TA 
1 2 3 4 
cas basuns ERE TS CLASES Hh Sue oe CUNO aD Se 4 60-006 00m Ok SG 54.3% 55.1% H 
EN a ee Ae ns ee eS A | ee eee Ee pe 26.2 33.0 
GA its. eed Aah x eee easy oe Ruy Sma ere SA Re Oa OA 13.6 5.8 11.9 
BES TREKS ©." cane te py 8 ee ee ae ee ee eee ee a4 1.9 g 
NE co EE ER LP TE IPE Fee 1.5 2.6 1 in 
Others (including FHA, state retirement system, university loan fund, Veterans 
IR ORNs ct Mls oa v dud 5 ohn bk cc cde erodced éudeds 0084s. G08 1.3 1.6 — 
I OE CRT er rer ee 1,076 312 1 Did ye 
summe 
® The period covered by most reports was approximately March 1, 1951, thru February 29, 1951. Pe 
Pe 
Averag 
TABLE 28.—THREE SOURCES OF LOANS COMPARED school 
Sources of loans re. 
Classification Loan company Teachers credit Pe 
in one Southern Bank—small union at 1 Pe 
state loan plan per month Averes 
po — s 1 ss «ee i 2 3 . 4 who be 
ee er ee OT Is a cei e ve cv ete ccsnsceccepeeestae $600 .00 $600 .00 $600 .00 
Total payments spread over 12 months... ...... 0.0... sc cee eee e eee e eens 702 .00 645 .00 639.7 = 
Total paid for use of money.................... rs eee tre 102.00 45.00 39 73 ® Th 
Annual rate (total paid for use of money as a percent of amount received by justmer 
borrower). ........... EE pe en | Pee ee ee rere eee ae ei ae 17.0% 7.5% 6.6 ’ Th 











senses. Also, the less training and experience 
che teacher has (and consequently the lower 
his salary), the more frequently he has to go 
hack for additional college courses. For in 
Middle Atlantic state teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees are required to go back 


stance, in | 


every 5 years; teachers with 2 or 3 years of 
wllege training have to go back every 3 years. 
In both cases the teacher usually must earn 
6 semester hours of credit to renew his license. 
Such practice is typical of most states. 

It is not the intent of this report to criticize 
such practice. ‘hese requirements are neces- 
sary and constitute a good investment in supe- 
rior teaching. The situation is explained purely 
to emphasize the unique nature of the business 
and the fact that salary schedules, 
and large, do not compensate adequately 


of teaching 
by 
for the enforced economic burden. 

A large number of teachers also voluntarily 
return to college and 
every summer simply because they desire to 
become more proficient in their work or be- 
cause they want to keep abreast of new devel- 
opments in education. Others have set their 


university Campuses 


sights on an advanced degree or license, and 
summer by summer they gradually work off 
the requirements. 
The typical 
completely finishes his formal education. The 
great majority of all rural teachers always 
face the necessity or desirability of going back 
to college “next summer,” after 
next,” or “within the next few years.” 


public-school teacher never 


‘ 


‘summer 


Accord- 


ing to this study, one-third of the rural teach 


Number going to summer school 


ers went to school during the summer of 
1951. It would be justifiable to reason, there- 
fore, that the typical rural teacher goes back 
to school every third year. Because secondary 
school teachers have more college preparation 
when they start teaching, they return to school 
somewhat less frequently; elementary-school 
teachers return slightly more frequently. 
‘Table 29 shows how the percents vary from 
one size of school to another. ‘Veachers in the 
went to 
school in larger proportions than those in the 


small elementary schools summer 
large elementary schools. ‘his would natu- 
rally follow from what has been learned about 
the varying amounts of college training that 
teachers in various sizes of schools have 
‘Table 5 and ‘Table G in the Appendix). 


(see 


Cost of going to summer school—The aver- 
age cost to those attending summer school 
board and when from home, 
tuition, fees, books, supplies, transportation, 
and other costs directly attributable to going 


to school—was $177. This means that once 


room away 


every 3 years the average rural teacher must 
save from his regular salary or borrow an 
amount equal to 7.1 percent of his income 
for the year to finance necessary or desirable 
self-improvement. Those who supplement their 
teaching salaries thru summer employment 
must also forfeit this opportunity every third 
year. Living, therefore, is likely to be con- 
siderably leaner every third the 


year for 


TABLE 29.—SUMMER-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF RURAL TEACHERS IN 1951, 
AVERAGE COSTS, AND AMOUNTS BORROWED THEREFOR 








Rural elementary-school teachers in 


Rural secondary-school teachers in 


Over 10- 


Classification 2- and 3- 4 to 10- 10-orfewer Over 10- 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Did you attend summer school in the 
summer of 1951? 
Percent “yes” 34.0% 35.8% 33.7 32.8% 34.3% 25.6% 29.5% 27.8% 
Percent “‘no"’.... : 66.0 64.2 66.3 67.2 65.7 74.4 70.5 72.2 
Average cost of attending summer 
school based on those attending...... $177 $173 $169 $175 $174" $192 $196 $1946 
If you attended, was it necessary to 
borrow any money to attend? 
Percent “‘yes”’.. .. 24.1% 22.2% 13.8% 15.9% 20.3% 10.0% 15.9% 13.4% 
PE rey neces cin evecc'c 75.9 77.8 86.2- 84.1 79.7 90.0 84.1 86.6 
\verage amount borrowed by those 
who borrowed some $162 $172 $194 $144 $169 $309 $194 $229 
Number reporting 1,295 947 774 338 3,354 359 448 807 








* This average includes 49 teachers who attended summer school at no personal expense due chiefly to the Servicemen's Read- 


jusiment Act of 1944, as amended (PL 346, 78th Congress). 
> This average includes 36 teachers of the type described in * 
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typical teacher in rural schools of the United 
States. 

Almost | in every 5 who attended summer 
school in 1951 found it necessary to borrow 
some money to pay the expenses. The average 
amount borrowed for summer-school expenses 
by those who borrowed some was only $1 less 
than the average cost to those who attended. 
‘Thus, those who have to borrow usually have 
to borrow the full cost of attending. 

‘The information reported in Table 29 is 
also reported by regions in ‘Table N in the 
Appendix. The expense of attending summer 
school was considerably less in New England 
than in most of the other regions, which is 
probably due to the large number of colleges 
and universities located in New England. A 
large proportion of the rural teachers in this 
region are near enough to a college to drive 
to and from classes each day and thus avoid 
the expense of living away from home. 

It seems significant that the percent of 
teachers who had to borrow money to attend 
summer school was much larger in the South- 
east than in any other region. In this region 
27.0 percent of those who went to summer 
school had to borrow money to attend. ‘This is 
the region where in 1951-52 average salaries 
were lowest. 


Automobiles Owned by Rural Teachers 


It was pointed out earlier in this report 
(see page 18) that about 56 in every 100 
rural teachers drive their own cars to and 
from work. An additional 10 to 11 in each 
100 ride with someone else in a personal car. 
It is also shown in Table H (see Appendix) 
that rural teachers living within easy walking 
distance of school are in the minority. The 
average distance to school (one way) is 4.6 
miles. One-third of the elementary-school 
teachers and one-fifth of the secondary-school 
teachers live 6 or more miles from school. A 
few even live as far as 30 miles away. 

Because a large number of rural schools are 
off the main highways and main lines of rail- 
roads, transportation to and from school by 
public carriers is impossible for many teachers. 
An automobile, therefore, is a necessity among 
many rural teachers. In fact, one of the first 
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questions that superintendents ask of app/ 
cants for teaching jobs in 1-teacher schoo), 
is: “Do you have an automobile?” 

Kinds of automobiles—The great m,. 
of all teachers included in this study ow», 
a car—77.9 percent of the elementary-s 
teachers and 82.7 percent of the seconds, 
school teachers. Of course, a large numbe; 
these were owned jointly with husbands. ‘|'\y, 
thirds of the automobiles owned were oj ; 
least expensive varieties: Chevrolet, |, 
Plymouth, and sometimes, Henry |. , 
“Jeep.” About 1 in 10 was of the moderate 
expensive group which includes Buick, Oj, 
mobile, Mercury, and DeSoto. A very sma! 



















number, less than 2 in each 100, were expe; , : 
sive Cadillacs, Chryslers, and Lincolns. eth 
Ages of automobiles—Not only was ¢hy deve 
typical car likely to be one of the least expe: impo 
sive varieties, it was approximately 31% yea). P 
old. It is interesting to note that | in eve; nein 
5 automobiles was a prewar model, al! ve 
which were more than 9 years old at the tiny ae 
the teachers filled out the questionnaire. ©; lew 
the other hand, only 1.3 percent of the re ail 
spondents said they owned new cars, meaning JB {yey 
the latest available year model. 
Expense of owning and operating car: 
Even tho rural teachers, by and large, pw: ” 
chase the least expensive automobiles and kee; . 
them a long time, owning and operating then rural 
is expensive. For those who must have « she 
automobile to get to and from work, the cos BH ~"? 
constitutes a sizable item in the average  < 
budget. Considering the distance rural teach — 
ers live from the schools in which they teac! — 
and that it now costs at least 7 cents per mil detai 
to own and .operate an inexpensive car, it \ sult 
estimated that the expense to the averay r 
teacher who has to drive is between $150 ani Je" 
$200 per year. wet: 
Aside from a few school districts that pa jg 
small extra amounts to teachers in 1-teacher 
schools, little or no recognition is given ¢ onda 
such necessary expense. Certainly, avera th 
salaries of rural teachers do not reflect th Al 
high costs of owning and operating auto —B ""° 
mobiles. pre: 
Complete details on makes and year models odds 
of automobiles owned by rural teachers a" today 
given in Table O in the Appendix. Eh 
fully 
port, 





VIII. Summary 


lhe preceding sections of this bulletin have 
oresented a great quantity of detailed intor- 
mation on the status of the American rural 
reacher in 1951-52 with 
factors, professional 


V arious 
and 


respect to 
nersonal training 
experience, living conditions, job conditions, 
onditions affecting instruction, and income 
and expenditures. In some categories it has 
been possible to find evidence of considerable 
orogress over the past decade and a half. On 
che other hand, many of the findings indicate 
that rural schools and rural teachers lag far 
behind schools and teachers in urban areas. 

In an attempt to pull the whole story to- 
vether, the first part of this final section is 
devoted to a summary of some of the more 
mportant facts. This summary takes the form 

a “composite picture” of the typical or 
average rural teacher. ‘he second part con- 
sists of a series of general conclusions that 
can be drawn from the data collected and a 
few recommendations relative to the direction 
and development of rural education in the 
future. 

A Composite Picture of the 
Rural Teacher 

The following description of the typical 
rural teacher is based only on various meas- 
ires of central tendency applied to a limited 
sample of rural elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers. Differences according to sex, 
marital status, geographical location, and size 
ot school in most cases are ignored. For more 
detailed comparisons, the reader should con- 
sult the text and the tables in the Appendix. 

The rural teacher as a person—The typical 
rural teacher, if he happens to be teaching in 
an elementary school, celebrated his 42nd 
birthday about 1 month before filling out this 
questionnaire. If he is teaching in a rural sec- 
ondary school, he was about 8 years younger 
at the time. 

Altho editorially the rural teacher is re- 
ferred to as a man, chances are 3 to 1 that 
the teacher is a woman. Fifteen years ago the 
odds were 2 to 1 that he was single, but 
today the odds are almost 3 to 1 that he is 
married, 

He is likely to have 1 other person who is 
fully dependent upon him for financial sup- 
port, altho if he happens to be a married man, 


and Conclusions 


he has 2 other persons fully dependent and 
an additional person partially dependent upon 
him. 

Professional qualifications and scope of job 
—Typically, he works for a board of educa- 
tion which employs only 10 teachers in addi- 
tion to himself and in a school which has an 
enrolment of only 67. Both the school district 
and the school are so small that it is virtually 
impossible to provide salaries and other bene- 
fits comparable with those in large city school 
districts. 

Whether he teaches in an elementary or a 
secondary required to teach 
children in about 4 different grades. If he 
happens to be working in a 1-teacher school, 
he probably teaches children in 6 different 


grades. 


school, he is 


If he is an elementary-school teacher, the 
chances are 2 to | against his having a college 
degree; however, if he works in a secondary 
school, he is almost certain to have at least a 
bachelor’s degree and there is 1 possibility in 
5 that he has a master’s degree. 

In the school year 1951-52, he was teaching 
his 14th year if he was an elementary-school 
teacher and his 10th or 11th year if he was 
a secondary-school teacher. With this experi- 
ence he is just about as likely to be teaching 
in a small school as in a large one, and, 
therefore, he resents the claim that most 
teachers in 1-, 2-, and 3-teacher schools are 
young and inexperienced. 

Altho he belongs to the National Education 
Association, almost half of his colleagues do 
not. Even tho he is paid considerably less, he 
is as likely to pay his dues to his professional 
organizations each year as the typical teacher 
in a large city school system. 

Flow the rural teacher lives—If he works 
in an elementary school, he probably lives 
about 5 miles from school; if he works in a 
secondary school, he lives a little closer 
between 3 and 4 miles. Counting meetings of 
the PTA and an occasional professional meet- 
ing scheduled on a school night or on Satur- 
day, he travels about 2000 miles each year 
just going to and from school. The odds are 
about 2 to 1 that he drives his own car to 
and from work or rides with another teacher 
in his car. 
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If he is a secondary-school teacher, he is 
much more likely to live in the school district 
where he works than if he is an elementary- 
school teacher. If he happens to be teaching 
in a 1-, 2-, or 3-teacher school, he is just about 
as likely to be living outside the district as 
inside. 

Contrary to what many people think, the 
typical rural teacher does not live with his 
parents where he can board and room at little 
or no cost. In fact, likely as not he owns or 
is helping to buy his own home, if he is an 
elementary-school teacher. Even if he is a 
secondary-school teacher, the odds are about 1 
to 2 that he owns or is buying his own place. 
If he does not own his own home, he is pretty 
likely to be renting a house, an apartment, or 
a room in a private residence. 

In spite of certain drawbacks, the typical 
rural teacher is likely to be reasonably well 
satisfied with his living accommodations. He is 
almost certain to have electric lights, a heated 
bedroom, a radio, and space for entertaining 
friends. Altho chances also favor his having 
running water, an inside toilet, a bathtub or 
shower, and a telephone, he knows many fel- 
low teachers who do not have 1 or more of 
these facilities. For instance, about one-fourth 
of his professional associates do not have a 
flush toilet inside the house or a bathtub or 
shower. About one-third of his fellow teachers 
do not have access to a telephone. 

The job of the rural teacher—The typical 
rural teacher signs a written contract for the 
position he holds but it is likely that it ex- 
tends over only 1 year. Except for occasionally 
being asked to clean the schoolhouse or tend 
the fire, he has very few conditions in his 
contract which he thinks are unfair. 

If he teaches in a large elementary or fairly 
large high school, he is likely to be paid on 
the basis of a definite salary schedule that 
makes some provision for varying amounts of 
training and experience of teachers. If he hap- 
pens to be working in a small elementary or 
secondary school, the chances of his being paid 
according to a definite scale are about 50-50. 
The odds are about 1 to 2 that with the 
same training and experience he will be paid 
more for high-school work than for elemen- 
tary-school work. 

Contrary to the stories he hears, he knows 
that less than 1 in 100 rural teachers nowa- 
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days is asked to contribute to the campaje 
funds of persons seeking election to the bite 
of education or the superintendency. . 

Altho the schoolboard he works for grap». 
him between 7 and 8 days of sick leave e. 
year, about one-fourth of the teachers 
neighboring rural districts cannot be absent , 
single day during the year because of sicknes 
without loss of pay. 

He is becoming concerned about how he i 
going to live when he is forced into retiremey: 
at age 65; however, a little less than half 9: 
his associates think that somehow they wil! be 
able to manage. Very few of his teache; 


friends, on the other hand, think they wil! be ‘ 
provided for in a generous manner. al 

Usually he can get some time off each yea; 0 " 
without loss of pay to attend local and state 7 K 
professional meetings and 2 years out of 3 om 
to attend national meetings of teachers. Re 

Conditions affecting instruction—Among 5 it 
the classroom discussion topics which the typi- JJ prob: 
cal rural teacher avoids most frequently are ssist 
sex, criticism of prominent business and polit How 
cal leaders, problems of teacher welfare, sepa- J p\ace: 
ration of church and state, local educational J fo, ¢} 
policies, and communism. In a significant He 
number of cases he also avoids discussing these JB so¢.! 
issues with laymen in the community. The J& yet! 
primary reasons for avoiding these topics in J the a 
the classroom and in discussions with laymen Dr 
in the community are public opinion and fear JB hoy 
of outside pressure groups. Only in a very few JB yone 
cases has he been forbidden by the board of J yor 
education, the superintendent, or his principal JB »9bj] 
to discuss any of these issues. o hoe 

He finds little time during the regular school J& pay ¢! 
day to plan his work, to grade and correct Mi 
homework assignments, to confer with parents, J the y 
or to make out his regular reports. Most o! & or re! 
this he does after school hours, at night, or Hin 8 
over week ends. rower 

If he happens to be working in a large & where 
school, the school building more likely than & intere 
not is relatively modern, reasonably satistac- Alt 
tory, and fairly well equipped; but if be & amy 
teaches in a small school, it is probably old, & yey: . 
poorly equipped, and generally unsatisfactory J that , 
for carrying on a modern program of educs & $|77, 
tion. quire 

Income and expenditures—Altho his salary & he w] 
has almost tripled during the past 15 years In 
he still made only $2484 in 1951-52. In term J 4:4 





; equivalent dollar values he made only 50 
sercent than he did in 1936-37. He 
nows many teachers in nearby cities with 


more 


out the same training and experience as his 
wn who are paid anywhere from $350 to 
32900 more for a year’s work. If he works 

, an elementary school and can qualify for 
jigh-school work, he probably has his appli- 
ation in for a high-school position. ‘The rea- 
son: he can make a few hundred dollars more 
ner year with the same qualifications. 

He feels somewhat better off financially 
than he was 10 years ago, altho about | out 
f every 7 rural teachers he knows say they 

worse off and 1 in 4 say 
hout the same financial position as they were 
i) years ago. Since the outbreak of the war 


they are in 


n Korea, he has just about held his own 
financially. 

Because there has been a shortage of teach- 
rs in rural areas for the last 10 years, he 
‘robably got his present job without the 
sistance of a teacher employment agency. 
However, if he did get his position thru a 
laeement agency, he probably paid about $90 
for the service. 

He started the school year 1951-52 with a 
total indebtedness of about $800, roughly 
ne-third of what he expected to earn during 
the approaching year. 

During the past 12 months he has borrowed 
ibout $266. The this 
noney is likely to be one of the following: to 


reason he borrowed 


meet general living expenses; to buy an auto- 

mobile or to have one repaired; to purchase 
house or to buy household appliances; or to 

pay the expenses of going to summer school. 

Most likely the money he borrowed during 
the year came from a bank or from a friend 
w relative. He knows, however, that about | 
n 8 of his professional associates who bor- 
rowed money got it thru a small loan company 
where they paid from 2 to 3 times as much 
interest as they needed to pay. 

Altho he did not go to summer school last 
summer, he is definitely planning to go cither 
next summer or summer after next. He knows 
that when he does go, it will cost him about 
$177. Even tho he expects to save the re- 
quired money, there is a strong possibility that 
he will have to borrow it. 

In addition to going back to college every 
third summer, more likely than not he also 


has to have a car to get to and trom his work. 


The car he now owns is a Chevrolet which 


> 
‘ I 
is J 


years old. The automobile constitutes 
a heavy financial burden, altho his salary 
schedule does not reflect the fact that he has 
to own one. 


Conclusions 


The following general observations seem 
appropriate in concluding this report on the 
status of rural teachers in 1951-52. 

Small units—Vhruout the report it can be 
seen that the smallest schools and the smallest 
school districts almost invariably have the 
greatest number of substandard school condi 
tions. In size alone lie many of the weaknesses 
of the rural administrative unit. The smallest 
schools and the smallest school districts have 
the least money per classroom unit, the great- 
est number of unsatisfactory buildings, the 
most inadequate equipment, and, most im- 
portant of all, a teaching staff with the least 
amount of preparation for the job it is trying 
to do. 

Grants in aid and foundation school pro- 
grams guaranteed by the state have helped, 
but they have not closed the gap between what 
the small school district should do for its 
children and what it is financially able to do. 
\any 


possible to produce a better brand of educa 


rural school districts have found it 
tion at no additional cost by merging with one 
or more neighboring rural districts. In othe: 
words, by pooling their tax resources and ad 
ministrative and supervisory staffs, they have 
been able to buy more with the same amount 
of money. Such movements offer possibilities 
of great improvements in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Of course, enlargement alone is no panacea 
for all the ills that beset rural 
tricts. A high school of 600 pupils may be 


schor )] dis- 


just as good as one with 1000 pupils, but it 
is exceedingly unlikely that one with 3 or 4 
teachers will be as good as one with 10 or 
15 teachers. Three or 4 simply do not have 
the range of experience and talents that are 
needed to give a group of rural youth the 
well-rounded experience they need. 
Salaries—Salaries that prevail in rural areas 
still seem to be predicated on the notion that 
the typical teacher is young and inexperienced, 
with no one to support but himself. Such 
ideas, as demonstrated in this report, are com- 
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pletely erroneous. Salary levels should reflect 
the fact that the great majority of rural teach- 
ers are people with considerable education, 
experience, and maturity, and that they have 
obligations and dependents comparable to 
those of other professional workers. Rural 
teachers will continue to seek better paying 
jobs in the cities and more lucrative positions 
outside the teaching profession until rural pay 
levels are more nearly in line with what is 
expected of the teacher. At an average pay of 
$2484 per year, rural school districts are 
exceedingly fortunate in having as many fine 
teachers as they do have. 

The exodus of men—The continuing exodus 
of men from the staffs of rural elementary 
schools can be largely attributed to low salary 
levels. ‘The typical married man in rural 
schools has 2% other persons who depend 
upon him for financial support. More and 
more he is finding he cannot buy the neces- 
sities of life for his wife and children at 
prevailing salaries. 

Marital status—During the last 15 years 
the rural teaching force has shifted from a 
group of workers that was predominantly sin- 
gle to a group that is predominantly married. 
‘The reason why most teachers were single a 
few years ago was that many boards of educa- 
tion had well-established policies against em- 
ploying any married women. During the war 
and postwar shortages, however, such policies 
fell by the wayside. ‘Thus the complexion of 
the rural teaching force has changed greatly, 
altho, in this connection, not necessarily for 
the worse. 

Maintaining households—There have been 
many mistaken ideas about the way the rural 
teacher lives. This survey shows that rela- 
tively few live with their parents or other 
relatives. Not many live in rooming and 
boarding houses. Most of them maintain their 
own households where obligations and needs 
are much the same as in other households. 


Facilities and conveniences of modern liv- 
ing—The place where the typical rural teacher 
lives has changed considerably within the past 
15 years. The majority of teachers now have 
access to most of the facilities and conven- 
iences of modern living. Such was not the 
case a few years ago. For a substantial number 
of rural teachers, however, there are still some 
serious hardships: 27 in each 100 elementary 
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teachers live in places that do not have «, 
inside toilet, 18 in each 100 do not hay, 
running water, 28 do not have a bathrih o, 




















shower, 36 do not have a telephone. S\| 
facilities are now considered essential by thy en 
average American. Many teachers are jo; syste 
going to be very happy without such conyep. the 
iences. If they do not have them, the, eri 
going to remain on the lookout for anothe: etir 
job where they can have them. iot 
Living accommodations—A small but jy. alu 
portant minority of rural teachers have po: yore 
been able to obtain satisfactory living accom. pere 
modations. The teacher who has to live jn , om 
trailer or room and board with a farm fami; nad 
is not going to stay in his school position long. F 
Some assistance from the employer in finding ura 
suitable living accommodations for school per- of t 
sonnel may prove effective in reducing teacher with 
turnover in rural areas. in th 
Single-salary schedules—For some reason the 
many boards of’ education in rural areas fee! maj¢ 
that high-school teachers should be paid more are | 
than elementary-school teachers, even wher com 
they have the same qualifications. City schoo! state 
systems have moved rapidly toward single- and 
salary schedules wherein no distinctions are ers é 
drawn according to school levels. “The teacher- ind 
supply problem in rural elementary schools they 
would be far less acute if elementary-schoo! net 
teachers were paid as much as high-school It se 
teachers. Ame 
Recognizing experience and training—A\ltho - 
levels of training and amounts of experience this | 
are now recognized in the majority of salar to th 
schedules, such factors are not recognized in have 
a substantial number of rural school systems. tial : 
They should be given some consideration in Tr. 
every salary schedule. Without such factors are € 
there is little incentive for the typical teacher ~INe 
1951. 


to stay in his job and to become as proficient 
as possible. 

Sick leave and vacations—Prevailing per 
sonnel practices in many rural school districts 
leave much to be desired. All teachers, rural 
and otherwise, should be allowed some sick 
leave with full pay to provide for persona 
illness, emergency leave for deaths in the 
family, and other justifiable reasons for being 
away from work. In spite of the general|\ 
recognized desirability of reasonable amounts 
of sick leave, 1 in 4 rural teachers does not 
have a single day. In most occupations work- 





ers also have an annual vacation with pay. 
Hardly any rural teachers are granted such 
-gcations with pay. 

Retirement—Altho nearly all teachers are 
members of a retirement system, most of these 
«stems were planned on the basis of what 
rhe necessities of life would cost in normal 
periods. Altho many states have enriched their 
-etirement programs, the added features do 
ot compensate for what has happened to, the 
alue of the dollar since the inception of the 
ystems. Thus it was not surprising that 50 
percent of all rural teachers thought their 
eventual retirement benefits were going to be 
inadequate. 

Freedom to teach—A large number of 
rural teachers do not feel free to discuss many 
of the controversial issues of the day either 
with children in their classes or with laymen 
a the community. Adverse public opinion and 
the fear of outside pressure groups are the 
major reasons. Many teachers, for instance, 
are likely to sidestep serious questions about 
ommunism, sex, separation of church and 
state, criticism of prominent political leaders, 
and policies of local government. Rural teach- 
ers are extremely sensitive to public opinion 
ind they will not teach those things which 
they feel a large segment of the public prefers 
not to have taught. In light of these findings, 
it seems appropriate to ask: How else is the 
American youth going to form an intelligent 
opinion about current issues? Shall we leave 
this important task to the pressure groups and 
to the “front” organizations who are not, and 
have never been, interested in fair and impar- 
tial treatment of issues ? 

Time for important work—Few workers 
are expected to do as much on their own time 


as public-school teachers. Most of the typical 
teacher's grading and correcting of work of 
pupils, most of his conferences with parents, 
and most of his work on reports is done on 
his own time. ‘This is an important reason 
why many teachers leave the profession every 
year. Their pay would be meager even for a 
30- to 40-hour week but they have to work 


 - 
. 


about 48 hours per week 


Neglect of small buildings—Programs of 
school building construction in rural areas 
have favored the larger schools and those con 
taining secondary grades. Altho population 
shifts have made the needs of large schools 
appear more critical, it may be time to look 


again at the neglect of the small 1-, 2-, 


and 
3-room buildings. 

It is difficult to advise boards of education 
on where they should spend their school con- 
struction funds without full knowledge of 
local needs. At the same time, it is difficult 
to defend the practice of equipping high 
schools with expensive sound systems when 
some small elementary schools still lack inside 


toilets and running water. 


Closing the gap—Rural schools need teach- 
ers who have as much professional training as 
those in city schools, but they will not have 
them as long as average salaries range from 
$400 to $2000 less per year. To remove the 
rural teacher’s application from the file of 
candidates for positions in the nearby city is 
going to require a lot more equalization money 
from the state, many more mergers of rural 
school districts, and federal aid to education 
in many states. Low salaries of rural teachers 
is one of the most serious problems unearthed 
in this report. 


,) 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “Teaching Load in 1950." Research Bulletin 29: 13; February 
1951, 
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Appendix 


TABLE A.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL TEACHERS BY 
SIZE OF SCHOOL AND REGION, 1951-52 De 








Percent of teachers N 
F , — aeRO 5 um be 
Classification 25 years 26to35 36to45 46to55 56to 65 Median age teachers 
and under years years years years Over 65 reporting 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
Size of school—elementary 0 
1 teacher shuns wees 18.0% 14.8% 26.5% 25.4% 13.5% 1.8% 42.5 1% 
2 or 3 teachers............. 12.6 18.3 30.7 27.3 9.8 1.3 42.2 : 
4 to 10 teachers ve ; 11.1 1.5 33.3 24.6 8.5 1.0 41.2 
Over 10 teachers...... ) 11.3 16.8 31.7 28.9 11.3 0.0 42.9 : 
All schools—ele mentary 14.2% 17.5% 29.8% 26.1% 11.1% 1.3% 42.1 0 
Size of school—secondary : : 
10 or fewer teachers...... ven 16.9% 12.5% 16.9% 16.9% 5.9% 0.9% 33.8 
Over 10 teachers... .. - 16.7 39.2 23.4 15.5 5.2 0.0 34.5 j 
All schools—secondary 16.8% 10.7% 20.5% 16.1% $.5% 0.4% 34.2 ~ 
Regions—elementary * 
New England 9.9% 18.8 27.8% 28.3% 13.9% 1.3% 43.7 0 
Middle Atlantic iar 6.4 14.4 36.5 30.8 11.0 0.9 44.0 } 
Southeast... 10.0 22.2 34.2 23.4 8.9 fe, 41.2 10 1.0 
Middle. .... 17.5 15.0 26.0 30.7 10.1 0.7 42.7 824 1.9 
Southwest . 9.2 17.4 32.4 24.1 15.5 1.4 43.2 ( 0 
Northwest 29.5 15.4 24.2 19.1 10.0 1.8 38.1 7 
| Ry eee 10.2 21.6 25.8 23.3 16.3 2.8 43.1 0 
All regions—elementary . 14.2% 17.5% 29.8% 26.1% 11.1% 1.3% 42.1 4.0 
Regions—secondary * , 
5. 
New England. on : 19.6% 53.0% 13.7% 13.7% 0.0% 0.0% 31.7 1 _ 
Middle Atlantic ; 15.9 40.2 23.4 15.9 3.7 0.9 34.5 10 
Southeast. . . , 17.9 33.3 24.8 17.0 5.0 0.0 35.1 18 Nu 
Middle... . 15.9 41.0 18.0 16.9 8.2 0.0 34.3 | 
Southwest ae sews 19.6 36.9 23.9 17.4 2.2 0.0 34.2 j ms 
Northwest. . . $ 19.3 42.1 17.6 14.0 6.1 0.9 33.3 114 ne! 
Far West.......... 8.8 48.5 17.6 16.2 7.4 1.5 34.5 18 Incl 
All regions—secondary.. . 16.8% 10.7% 20.5% 16.1% 5.5% 0.4% 34.2 
® See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 


TABLE B.—SEX AND MARITAL STATUS OF RURAL TEACHERS BY 
SIZE OF SCHOOL, IN PERCENTS, 1951-52 


Secondary teachers in 





Elementary teachers in 


Classification 1- 2- and 3- 4-to 10- Over 10- Number 10-orfewer Over 10- Number 











teacher teacher teacher teacher All reporting teacher teacher All reporting Building 
schools’ schools schools’ schools’ schools schools’ schools’ schools for sche 
Ee neti ane eemen Sat 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 No 
“a ; ah (_ ~erOr =i bang Buildin; 
Men teachers school u 
re eee ae 3.4% 2.1% 2.1% 6% 89 12.6% 6.8% 99.4% Me 
Married ide caida 9.4 17.6 19.0 5.3 13.5 464 45.2 40.0 42.3 34¢ Mc 
Divorced or separated. . 0.1 0.2 0.1 4 a 0 
Widowed , 0.1 0.1 0.1 3 0.3 0.2 0.3 
ina , : . . Ole 
Total... ; 12.0% 21.2% 21.2% 7.4% 16.3% 560 58.1% 47.0% 52.0% 4235 Old 
Women teachers 
Single. .... 23.2% 15.8% 22.4% 29.1% 21.5% 740 17.0% 24.1% 20.9% 171 
Married. . =f 53.9 16.9 50.9 $1.9 1,787 20.3 25.4 23.1 189 Te 
Divorced or separated.. 3.1 2.3 4.2 4.4 3.2 11 0.5 1.1 0.8 Te 
Widowed. . 8.0 6.8 Sue 8.2 ean 243 2.4 4.1 Poe 
. 
Total. 88.0% 78.8% 78.8% 92.6% 83.7% 2,881 41.9% 53.0% 48.0% 393 Total e 
All teachers Total m 
Single. ..... 25.6% 19.2% 24.5% 1.2% 24.1% 831 29.6% 30.9% 30.3% 248 
PES Kenatadevens 63.1 71.5 65.9 56.2 65.4 2,252 65.5 65.4 65.4 535 . 
Divorced or separated. 3.2 2.5 4.2 4.4 3.3 115 0.5 2 0.8 7 & See 
Widowed aid ate nN 8.1 6.8 5.4 8.2 7.2 246 4.4 2.6 3.5 28 > See 
Total. -.... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 3,444 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 818 —— 
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TABLE C.—DEPENDENTS OF RURAL TEACHERS BY SEX AND 
MARITAL STATUS OF TEACHER—IN PERCENTS, 1951-52 





onwwee™ * 
Single teachers Married teachers All teachers 
Dependency units* 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
school teachers 
n 58.4% 63.6 63.0 1.8 390.9 3) 14.1 4 0 
9.0 11.0 10.7 3 16.4 13.8 4.9 14 
18.0 13.9 14.3 15.9 17.9 | 5 16.0 1 ) 0 
3.4 3.4 3.4 1 .¢ 9 es ‘3 
9.0 3.9 1.5 >? 9 fre 10.4 0.5 6 8 a 
0.8 0.7 » 2 » 5 1.8 
» 2? » 9? » 2 19.4 0 6.3 16.4 1 
0.4 0.4 3.9 0.8 1.4 3.3 0.9 
0 0.4 0.5 1 0 1.4 6 9.9 1.1 
0.1 0.1 0.9 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.4 
( 0.3 0.2 5 .¢ 0.4 1 ! 0.3 
0 - 0.6 1.3 3.4 0.4 { 
er reporting 89 739 R30 459 1,787 » 247 555 > S80 
school teachers 
) 2.79, 66.1 68.2 3 0 0 16.6 55 
13.0 11 1 1 Love ey | AS. 
) 9.1 16.4 14.1 17.0 16.9 17.0 Besa 17.0 
1.3 1 1.6 10.1 5 8 6.4 y 
0 1.3 3.5 » 8 6 3.2 18.3 1.9 3 
1.3 0.6 0.8 » 6 0 1.9 ?.4 1 
0 £.o 0.4 24.4 ».1 16.4 20.0 0 
£.% * 1 Pe 0.5 
) -. 2 o.5 5.5 6 0.3 
1 ie 1 0 
0 3.8 } 3.1 
r5.0 2.9 1.9 2.4 
Number reporting 77 171 48 341 189 530 120 393 
Not counting teacher himself and counting each partial dependent a ne-half a dependency unit. 


ncludes divorced or separated and widowed teachers. 





TABLE D.— CLASSIFICATION OF RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 1951-52 





Percent of rural elementary- and secondary-school teachers reporting each 
description by regions* 


New Middle All 
England Atlantic Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West regions 


Description of buildings 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 


\ildings not designed or constructed 
for school use> ...... 6.0% 6% 3.52 0.5 » 4% 1.6 +1 
Satisfactory ..... 3.4 2.0 1.4 0.4 0 1.2 ) l 
Not satisfactory .6 0.6 Zo 0.1 0.4 0.4 1 1.0 
Buildings designed and constructed for 
eee wk wens canes 94.0 97.49% 96.5% 99.5 97 . 6! 98 4° os 90 
Modern and satisfactory. . 37.7 32.6 33.4 41.5 10.9 34.1 10.8 
Modern but ot satisfactory 7.1 Es 10.3 7.7 6.3 7.0 4.1 
Total modern 44.8 40.1 43.7 49 2 a7 .2 41.1 14.9 +4 
Old but satisfactory 29.1 $5.5 25.0 35.4 33.5 41.8 33 
Old and not satisfactory 20.1 21.0 26.3 14.6 14.9 14.3 16.7 18 
Pg 6s varies 49.2 56.5 51.3 50.0 $8.4 36.1 50.4 1 
Temporary but satisfactory 0.0 0.6 0.5 0.3 0 0.8 0.0 0 
Temporary and not satisfactory 0.0 0.2 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.6 0 
Total temporary........... 0.0 0.8 1.5 0.3 .0 ‘2 0.6 0 
tal satisfactory...... ~ 5% 70.2% 70.7% 60.3% 77.6% 78.4% 77.9% 77.4 0 
tal not satisfactory é 29.8% 29.39%, 39.7% 22.4% 21.6% 22.19, 12.6 0 


Number reporting nee 268 643 943 981 254 601 341 $,.031 


*See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 
> See page 36 for list of these buildings. 
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TABLE G.—DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE, 1951-52 





Elementary-school teachers by size ofschool All ele- 
aptcesnieneas — mentary 
Classification 2-and 3- 4-tol0- Over 10- school 
l-teacher teacher teacher teacher teachers 
schools schools schools schools 
+ aa 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Years of college training: 
— SR eee ee ‘ 3.7% 1.2% 0.9% 0.3% 2.0% 
Less than 2 ‘ 19.8 10.0 3.6 3 11.5 
2.0-2.9 31.4 25.9 25.4 24.3 27.7 
3.0-3.9 19.3 21.7 20.7 22.9 20.7 
4.0-4.9 20.8 33.4 38.8 39.0 30.3 
5.0-5.9 3.6 6.0 7.9 9.7 5.9 
6 or more 1.4 1.8 2.7 2.8 1.9 
Number reporting 1,321 970 786 341 3,418 
Years of teaching experience: 
rT 25.3% 22.8% 23.2% 17.4% 23.3% 
6-10 18.4 18.1 18.0 13.6 17.8 
11-20 32.8 33.3 2.3 37.7 33.1 
21-30 16.8 0.1 20.4 25.1 19.4 
31 or more 6.7 5.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
Average years of experience 13.8 14.1 14.3 15.9 14.2 
Number reporting.............. 1,332 968 790 339 3,429 


Secondary-school 
teachers by size 


of school 
10 or Over 10- 
fewer teacher 
teachers schools 
7 8 
0.0% 0.0% 
0.6 0.2 
oR 1.3 
1.9 3.8 
61.6 60.2 
24.1 27.9 
10.7 6.6 
365 455 
47.2% 41.1% 
17.1 16.5 
16.9 23.3 
$3.3 16.2 
5.5 2.9 
10.4 55.2 
362 450 


All sec ynd- 


ary-sch 


teachers 


4 





TABLE H.—DISTANCES RURAL TEACHERS LIVE FROM SCHOOL 
IN WHICH TEACHING, 1951-52 





Distance from school —one way 





Percent of elementary-school teachers in 


2- and 3- + to 10- Over 10- 





Percent of secondary-school 


teachers in 


10-orfewer Over 10- 








l-teacher teacher teacher teacher All teacher teacher All 
schools schools schools schools schools schools schools schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Less than 1 mile 24.8% 31.4% 40.7% 47.7% 32.6% 2.0% 56.9% ) 
RRR ae We, ee a os wal wien 18.5 > 63.2 16.1 15.4 10.5 14.8 12.9 
3.0to 5.9 ai Serre 23.2 18.6 14.6 12.2 18.9 7.9 6.5 1 
6.0 to 10.9 ted duéxvuare ; 18.6 22.4 19.1 16.1 19.5 9.1 12.1 10 
iB 8: S Seeere a 8.8 8.6 7.4 4.0 7.9 6.2 6.3 6 
16.0 to 20.9 3.6 3.5 2.6 3.0 3.3 1.7 1.8 1 
21.0 to 25.9 1.1 1.1 0.8 3 0.9 1.7 0.2 0 
26.0 to 30.9 a, ; us 0.8 1.1 1.0 6 0.9 0.3 0.7 0 
31.0 or more... patewin’ 0.6 0.6 0.6 0 0.6 0.6 0.7 0 
Average number of miles 5.3 5.4 4.5 3.5 4.9 3.3 3.3 
Number reporting 1,290 943 760 329 3,322 353 446 ) 





TABLE I.—FACTORS AFFECTING SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 








Percent of teachers reporting factor affects salaries by regions* 


New 


Middle 











Factors All 
England Atlantic Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West regions 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Amount of college preparation....... 62.1% 77.1% 92.0% 60.4% 84.6% 60.1% 55.8% 71 
Voure GF GRpePPOGO. 2 ..w cc ccc ccacss 53.4 61.9 82.4 62.9 84.2 59.7 58.6 6 
OE ee 13.4 11.1 6.2 27.1 re 25.8 18.1 16.¢ 
ee A ins +00 awhees cca tescese 25.6 3.0 3.8 14.3 4.5 14.2 8.6 9 
ee ee ee ee eee 15.2 4.4 2.7 11.7 5.3 15.9 15.0 9.1 
Number of dependents of teacher... . 4.0 2.4 4.4 4.3 4.1 a | 1.4 3 
I Ns ak. 5.0 vec ts ee Renese Bea 2.3 0.2 4.8 1.9 5.7 2.5 3 
pee ee ees eee 1.8 1.7 1.2 3.3 0.8 2.4 3.1 2.1 
Number of teachers reporting... .. 277 659 1,016 1,052 266 636 360 4, 26¢ 
Number of factors reported. ...... 506 1,080 1,960 1,985 513 1,185 587 7,81 
Average number of factors per 
CDE. i bad a0kn 0555 AP ORME Ken os 1.8 1.6 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.6 1.8 





* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 
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Bathis 
Bat] 
Bat 
Shor 
Sho 
Bat! 
No. 


N 


Miscel 
Iron 
Lau 
Was 
Spa 
Tele 
Rad 
Tele 


N 


TABLE J.—FACILITIES AND CONVENIENCES AVAILABLE IN LIVING 
QUARTERS OF RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 





eS 


Facilities and conveniences 


ghts 


Number reporting 


supply 
ed-in public supply , 
\ private reservoir, OF tank 


ed into house 


wrried from outside well or cistern 


Number reporting 


ral system (hot water, steam or 
ir) , 7” 
R 1s individually heated 
stove for all rooms 
heating 


Number reporting 


tricity 

¥s 

Coal or wor rd 

Type not indicated 
No cooking facilities 


Number reporting 


Inside flush 


Vv 


nside chemical 


Outside 


Number reporting 


athing facilities 


Bathtub (hot and cold water) 
Bathtub (cold water only) 
Shower (hot and cold water) 
Shower (cold water only) 
Bathtub and shower 

No bathtub or shower. 


Number reporting 


scellaneous facilities 

Iron Dehn aeee 

Laundry tubs —r 
Washing machine... .. ‘ 
Space for entertaining friends 
Telephone 

Radio 

Television 


Number reporting 


Percent of elementary-school teachers in 


1-teacher 
schools 


N 


30. 5° 


43.9 


25.6 


19 . 2° 


0.8 


ef 6 


sR LS 


3.9 


6.6 


12.4 


38.5 


1,265 


90. 4° 
54.0 
76.0 
88.1 
59.6 
94.0 
10.4 


1,246 


2- and 3- 
teacher 
schools 


50.2 
0.0 


907 


6.9 


4- to 10- 
teacher 
schools 


4 


90 ?¢ 
0 
0.1 


10.8 


69 


42.9 
0.1 
0.9 


94.0 
45.0 
73.2 
92.9 
69.9 
93.6 
15.4 


765 


Over 10- 
teacher 
schools 


5 


090.4 
0.6 
0.0 


58. 9° 
10.2 
0.0 
0.9 


326 


40.7 


All 


schools 


10.0% 


42.0 
18.0 


3.291 


16 


0.3 


3,220 


38 . i‘ 


10.6 


10.8 


3,295 


91.9% 


49.7 


91.3 
63.8 
94.0 
12.4 


3,260 


Percent 


of secondary 


teachers in 


10- or fewer 
teacher 
schools 


7 


98.9 
0.3 
0.8 


361 


Over 10- 
teacher 
schools 


8 


100.0 
0.0 
0.0 


150 


91.6 
43.8 
66.2 
92.0 


91 
14.0 


450 


school 


All 


schools 


SOR 


S06 


89.0 


89 9 
0.4 
90.0 
12.0 


805 
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TABLE M.—ADEQUACY OF FACILITIES IN RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
BY REGION,® 1951-52 











Percent of teachers reporting each degree of adequacy — = 
Facilities Degree of - — a tia boi 
adequacy mA 4 pr nen Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West All 
On Make 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Drinking fountains..... Satisfactory 59.2% 55.2% 34.8% 68.7% 54.2% 55.7% 68.3; 
Inadequate 22.7 18.0 22.9 19.6 25.0 19.5 18.1 ) 
None 18.1 6.8 42.3 11.7 20.8 24.8 13.6 fy evrol 
Toilet facilities (inside ' 
building).............. Satisfactory 63.2 52.9 37 58.7 45.5 50.9 67.8 aia 
Inadequate 31.0 23.0 27.0 19.5 21.2 19.1 16.4 a 
None 5.8 24.1 35. 21.8 33.3 30.0 15.8 ape 
Play room............ Satisfactory 16.2 18.8 9.9 25.4 21.6 25.6 25.8 Pont 
Inadequate 17.7 14.3 13.1 24.8 11.4 18.1 17.8 Studel 
None 66.1 66.9 77.0 49.8 67.0 56.3 56.4 ( k 
Facilities for preparing \idsmo! 
jee Satisfactory 38.6 35.1 46.2 46.6 49.6 40.4 39.4 Mercur’ 
Inadequate 11.9 14.5 12.9 14.9 12.9 13.4 10.3 Nast 
None 49.5 50.4 40.9 38.5 37.5 46.2 50.3 , eegr 
Book collection or li- eyes 
NR cnccwnina¢nns Bh Satisfactory 29.6 44.1 37.8 55.3 a 47.2 47.2 { “— 
Inadequate 51.3 46.6 44.4 39.8 45.1 45.9 43.1 14 Kaiser 
None 19.1 9.3 17.8 9 7.9 6.9 9.7 10 DeSoto 
Storage space for sup- Packar¢ 
plies and_ instructional Willys 
errr rrr Satisfactory 8.0 42.5 29.7 48.4 45.5 49.1 54.7 43.5 razer 
Inadequate 45.1 48.5 43.6 44.4 42.4 41.8 39.7 14.0 
None 6.9 9.0 26.7 12.1 9.1 5.6 1 Paps? 
Office space for teachers. Satisfactory 11.2 11.3 12.0 17.2 15.9 21.3 16.4 1 penry 
Inadequate 13.0 13.9 14.5 18.3 14.4 18.9 21.1 16 liscell 
None 75.8 74.8 73.5 64.5 69.7 59.8 62.5 68.4 akes, 
Health room.......... Satisfactory 11.6 14.5 6.7 9.5 6.4 8.5 17.0 10.0 
Inadequate 11.9 12.2 12.1 12.1 9.5 9.8 17.2 12.0 Crosley 
None 76.5 73.3 81.2 78.4 84.1 81.7 65.8 8.0 tateene 
First-aid equipment.... Satisfactory 44.4 44.7 23.0 52.1 46.2 50.3 59.4 13 
Inadequate 41.2 39.2 44.5 40.2 43.2 38.2 33.6 10 
None 14.4 16.1 32.5 7.7 10.6 11.5 7.0 16.0 Nu 
Auditorium........... Satisfactory 20.6 21.0 36.0 26.0 40.5 25.9 25.0 8.0 — 
Inadequate 7.2 10.8 15.7 11.6 14.8 9.8 13.1 1 * Les 
None 72.2 68.2 48.3 62.4 44.7 64.3 61.9 59.8 eeeene 
Gymnasium........... Satisfactory 13.3 17.5 17.8 27.9 23.9 25.5 22.8 1 
Inadequate 7.6 9.0 5.7 12.8 9.1 12.0 13.3 9 
None 79.1 73.5 76.5 59.3 67.0 62.5 63.9 68 
Audio-visual equipment. Satisfactory 30.3 35.1 24.6 39.3 42.8 28.1 50.8 
Inadequate 27.4 19.8 24.7 23.2 18.6 19.1 27.2 
None 42.3 45.1 50.7 37.5 38.6 52.8 22.0 } 
Teachers lounge or rest 
Ss. i 6 ddd di mecncanes Satisfactory 14.1 7.9 6.6 8.4 5.3 6.1 11.1 8.0 
Inadequate 10.5 7.9 6.6 8.6 4.9 6.0 10.3 
None 75.4 84.2 86.8 83.0 89.8 87.9 78.6 84 
Number reporting.. .... 277 


656 1,003 1,044 264 634 360 4, 238 





* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 





TABLE N.—SUMMER-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF RURAL TEACHERS IN 1951, 
AVERAGE COSTS, AND AMOUNTS BORROWED THEREFOR, BY REGION: 


Rural elementary- and secondary-school teachers in 














Classification New Middle All 
England Atlantic Southeast Middle Southwest Northwest Far West regions 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ‘i eae 9 





Did you attend summer school in the 
summer of 1951? 











ee ETT eT Tee 31.3% 23.0% 36.2% 33.6% 35.1% 33.3% 40.1% 33.0 
es ae Pe 68.7 77.0 63.8 66.4 64.9 66.7 59.9 67.0 
Average cost of attending summer 
school based on those attending... ... $130 $178 $173 $159 $205 $200 $207 $177 
If you attended, was it necessary to 
borrow any money to attend? 
DOG PE oc nassacuscv cides 12.3% 19.9% 27.0% 13.9% 19.5% 18.9% 17.1% 19.2 
RE EE oon: dita 6 a-ntan no 5 die 87.7 80.1 73.0 86.1 80.5 81.1 82.9 80.5 
Average amount borrowed by those 
CW nS 6c ccdtecevaksx kext $169 $243 $166 $134 $213 $182 $179 $176 
Number reporting............ 268 643 989 1,030 259 615 357 4,161 
* See Table 1, page 6, for states comprising each region. 
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TABLE O.—MAKE AND YEAR MODEL OF AUTOMOBILES OWNED BY 
RURAL TEACHERS, 1951-52 





a Percent of rural teachers owning Percent of rural teachers owning 
each make each year model 
{ake of automobile Elementary- Secondary- Year model Elementary- Secondary 
school school All school school All 
teachers teachers teachers teachers teachers’ teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
‘ 30.3% 32.1 30 1.4 1 i 
1.0 0.4 3.3 1951 18.4 18.4 i 
11.3 14. 12.0 0 1.9 1.3 8 
; < 1 2 1949 18.5 16.1 0 
18 7.9 1 @ 
5.2 ‘ 5.1 194 6.7 8.6 1 
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HEN one considers . . . the marked rural-to-urban 
Wirhitine which has almost continuously characterized 
our population, it is clear that the quality of instruction in 
rural schools is hardly less important to city dwellers than 
to those who remain in small towns or on farms. In other 
words, the status of rural teachers should be of genuine 
concern to all persons who are interested in improving 
the social, cultural, and economic life of the communities 
in which they live. 


—NEA Resgarcu Division, “The Rural Teacher’s Economic 
Status,” Research Bulletin, January 1939, p. 5. 














